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THE FURNISHING OF 


HEN the breezes that blow in 
from the country bring whiffs 
of fresh grass odors into the 


dusty city streets, when the 
trees put out their new leaves, and. the 
parks are clothed in a mysterious veil of 
green, and when the trill of a stray robin 
echoes among 
the shrubbery, 
and those who 
have lived in 
town all winter, 
shut in by walls 
of brick and 
stone, content 


with the heavy 
upholstery of 
theircity homes, 
begin to long 
for the freedom 


of the open 
country and the 
bracing salt 
winds from the 
ocean—then it 
is that the mind 
turns toward 
the possibilities ° 
of a summer 
cottage. 

If one plans 
to furnish a cot- 
tage after one’s 
own design, 
probably the 
first thing to do 
is to go about 
among the shops 
and linger 
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A SUMMER COTTAGE 


cretonnes and muslins and their groups 
of summer furniture of bamboo, willow, 
maple, and hickory; but the opportuni- 
ties of choice are bewildering, and after a 
few hours spent in this way, if a harmony 
is to be evolved one must retire to a quiet 
sanctum and think out a definite plan. 


Courtesy of Tobey Furniture Co, 
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CRETONNES FOR BEDROOM HANGINGS 


Courtesy of Mrs. Edith Sheridan 


Is the cottage to be simple or elabo- 
rate? Is it to follow one scheme in style 
or color, or is it to be a happy-go-lucky 
conglomeration of rooms? And then— 
most important consideration of all— 
what are to be the limitations of cost and 
locality? The first is a matter for each 
individual to decide, but the second 
should be governed by a sense of the fit- 
ness of things. A ‘‘lodge in the wilder- 
ness’’ should differ essentially from one 
that lingers near the edges of civiliza- 
tion, and a cottage by the sea should 
have other characteristics than one that 
is to be perched among the hills 

In a little fishing-village on the shore 
of Buzzard’s Bay there is a cottage that 
was once a warehouse for storing fish. 
Ingenious indeed was the owner to fash- 
ion an artistic and appropriate home out 
of the barnlike old building. sut 
a miracle was wrought, and the result is 
a joy. Shops crowd it down to the 
water’s edge, and the street view is far 
from attractive. But passing through 
a narrow alley and up a step or two, one 
finds one’s self ona broad piazza, which, 
for lack of space, hangs out over the 
water. Here one may lounge in a reclin- 





ing chair and listen to the waves that lap 
against the side of the house. Inside, 
the main room of the building, with its 
unceiled roof running to a point and its 
great oak rafters crossing at intervals, 
has been left undisturbed in shape, 
though a baleony reached by a flight of 
low steps has been added at one end. 
A narrow, mysterious passage leads off 
into an adjoining building, where are 
the dining-room, the kitchen, and the 
sleeping-apartments. Under this over- 
hanging baleony, in the main room, there 
is a huge fireplace, where the backlog 
burns briskly when the sea is rugged 
outside. 

Broad verandas, with pretty awnings, 
comfortable chairs and couches, are the 
indispensable outdoor belongings of a 
summer home, be it by the sea or in the 
mountains; and indoors a main assem- 
bly-room, as many bedrooms as possible, 
and a cool breakfast-room and kitchen 
are the essential subdivisions of the sim- 
plest cottage. 

A summer cottage may be elaborate 


DESIGN FOR WALL PAPER 
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enough to boast a separate drawing-room 
and library—for a summer home is 
deemed to be a cottage, whether it be 
a villa at Newport or a shooting-box in 
the Michigan woods; but these rooms 
may easily be combined in one, and in 
that case may be made into a charming 
gathering-room. A 
piano and an open fire- 
place are here the key- 
notes of jollity and 
comfort, and the fur- 
nishing of all such 
rooms has certain gen- 
eral characteristics 
subject to many modi- 
fications. It is cooler 
and more restful to 
have the floors of hard- 
wood, and if woolen 
rugs are thought too 
heavy, there are many 
pretty American and 
Japanese mattings to 
be found. The walls, 
too, may be of polished 
wood. If the house is 
to be elaborate, of 
course the same sort of 
pictures may be hung 
here as would decorate 
a city home; if it is 
more of a shooting- 
lodge, guns, fishing- 
tackle, and posters are 
suitable adornments. 
If the walls are to be 
papered, there are end- 
less varieties of appro- 
priate patterns, and it 
is well to choose sim- 
ple figures and cool 
colors—green, which 
is particularly desir- 
able, pale yellow, old blue, white, and 
pink. 

Cotton prints and linen taffetas in 
odd and artistic designs may be utilized 
for wall-hangings. These materials are 
especially suitable for curtains and por- 
titres. They range in price from the 
cheaper grades that may be found in the 
basements of the stores to those of finest 


quality and design. In using these it is 


sometimes possible and attractive to 
carry the same pattern into paper and 
hangings. 

Of course, the room must have a table 
covered with books and magazines with 
which to while away the long summer 


FURNITURE FOR THE LIVING-RooM 
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afternoons, and if there is space, several 
Raffia stands, or those made of bamboo 
or wicker, should be seattered about. 
The Raffia furniture, made of coarse 
woven grass, is very good for summer 
furnishing, particularly if it be dyed 
a cool seaweed-green. Nothing could be 
more ‘summery or delightful than this 
furniture in a white room, with linen 
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A SIDEBOARD 
Courtesy of Tobey Furniture Co. 


taffeta or cretonne hangings of green or 
white. 

Candles in odd holders and lamps with 
colored shades are an artistic and useful 
necessity, and there should be jars of all 
sizes and shapes for different sorts of 
wild flowers. 

Nothing adds more to this general 
room than one or several cozy corners, 
and these are specially alluring if built 
into a window, where one can curl up 
with a book on a rainy day. 

When one arrives at the bedrooms of 
a summer cottage, cretonnes and muslins 
reign supreme. It is best to avoid an 
overabundance of drapery of any kind, 
and too little furniture is better than too 
much. Heavy pieces are out of place. 

One of the results of foreign travel is 
the adoption of ideas obtained in distant 
lands for use in American summer resi- 
dences. Particularly does one find de- 
sirable material for the warm-weather 


house in tropical or semi-tropical coun- 
tries. From Honolulu, for instance, we 
get the deep covered veranda—called 
a “‘lanai’’? in Hawaii—with its hanging 
shades of split bamboo and its wire 
gauze protection against mosquitoes. In 
the beautiful homes of these Pacific isles 
the lanai becomes one of the chief liv- 
ing-rooms of the house. It is furnished 
with bright matting and gay Japanese 
hangings on the floors and walls, respec- 
tively, and is usually crowded with 
tables and easy-chairs. 

One of the most refreshing conven- 
iences of the far east, for lanai, library, 
or dining-room, is the punkah. Midway 
in the room, or over the dining-table, is 
a canvas about two feet wide. It hangs 
from a rod, which is fitted into loose 
sockets at each end, so that the canvas 
may swing back and forth and fan the 
people sitting beneath it. Sometimes 
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the motion is given by a lever turning 
the rod, but more commonly a light cord 
is attached to each lower corner of the 
canvas. These cords, having been 
brought together on each side like a 
bridle, are carried through a hole in the 
wall, and a small boy sits outside, pull- 
ing the punkah with regular motion and 
easing it away as the corresponding 
urchin on the other side draws it. Of 
course, it is easier and cheaper to hire 
punkah boys in Japan or India than it 
would be in Oconomowoc or Lenox; but 
it would not be difficult to provide a sub- 
stitute for the punkah boy by arranging 
a pulling device moved by electricity or, 
in localities where no electric current 
is available, by a water motor or wind- 
mill. 

By suiting the color and decoration of 
the punkah to the general decorative 
design where it is located, it may be 
made one of the effective furnishings of 
the room. Instances are plentiful in 
the east where exquisitely embroidered 
or hand painted silks have been used to 
eover the punkah, and costly fringe 
along its lower edge is a not uncommon 
addition to its make-up. The punkah 
has the advantage of contributing to the 
comfort of all who sit beneath it, not 
only by giving them a refreshing breeze, 
but by keeping off any flies that may be 
hovering about seeking whom they may 
devour. 

In one of the palaces of the Ceesars in 
Rome an ingenious device has been 
located in a corner of the main entrance— 
an artistic bit of beauty that might well 
be copied in many of our summer homes. 
A bowl fits into the angle of two walls 
about three feet above the floor. It is 
a costly old bowl in Rome, but a plain 
terra-cotta affair would serve its purpose 
just as well, for it could be covered on 
the outside with moss and trailing water- 
plants. Inside it is filled with cut-flow- 
ers, which are replaced as often as they 
fade. Ata height above the rim of the 


bowl equal to its radius a small shell- 
like spout is fastened in the corner. It 
is so arranged that it will throw a jet of 
water around the edge of the bowl, mak- 
ing a transparent globe above the flow- 
ers. The coolness and the moisture 
keep the flowers fresh a much longer 
time than they would keep in an ordinary 
vase, while their colors seem more bril- 
liant beneath the film of water than else- 
where. 

No better models for summer cottages 
can be found than in the delicate houses 
of Japan or the bungalows of India. To 
reproduce the characteristics of a Jap- 
anese room, or series of rooms, as they 
would be arranged in Japan would 
require little more than -the typical fur- 
niture of the Land of the Rising Sun 
and a number of frames covered with 
rice-paper. These frames should be so 
fitted as to permit them to be dovetailed 
into each other, and they should have 
clamping devices to hold them together 
at the corners. A large parlor, or, bet- 
ter still, a spacious, well-lighted garret, 
could be transformed into three or four 
dainty reception-rooms, in which the 
hostess could serve tea to her guests 
i la Japonaise. An advantage in addi- 
tion to the novelty would be the ease 
and rapidity with which the size, ar- 
rangement, and decorations of this 
group of rooms could be altered at the 
owner’s will. 

The main things to be kept in mind in 
the equipment of a cottage are comfort 
and restfulness. It is to be the cool 
refuge that one seeks when the sun is 
blistering the earth outside, and the 
safe harbor when a summer shower is 
pattering upon the eaves. Everything 
that is conducive, practically and artis- 
tically, to the physical and mental 
restoration of the overtaxed nerves of 
American men and women is to be con- 
sidered in the preparation of a summer 
home. 

EDITH L. COOLEY. 
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S the fireplace is the center of 
family life in winter, the porch 


is the beginning and end of it 

in summer. A summer-house 
without a comfortable porch is as much 
an anomaly as ‘‘Hamlet’’ without a Ham- 
let. Considering its importance, it is 
strangely neglected in the planning and 
furnishing of a cottage, for it is only 
now and then that one finds a comfort- 
able porch, and livable ones are even less 
common. Yet it is comparatively easy 
to make a veranda attractive, and to jus- 
tify the old paradox that any summer- 
house is fit to live in if it has a good 
porch. Its success or failure depends 
naturally to a great extent upon the 
ingenuity of the architect, but even 
a badly designed veranda can be made 





PORCH 


comfortable with a little care and some 
good taste. 

Perhaps the most important element of 
a suecessful porch is, paradoxically, the 
surrounding foliage. Seclusion is the 
first thing to be secured if that element 
of coziness which is so important to com- 
fort is to be maintained. And green 
things are the most effective screens. It 
is advisable to fasten wire netting from 
the roof to the railing, so that vines may 
have something tangible to cling to. 
Wire is more durable and sightly than 
a wooden trellis; and the place for the 
creeper having been planned, it is easy 
to find many vines to follow it. 

For a thick sereen nothing can equal 
the old-fashioned Boston ivy. It grows 
in every kind of soil, and will stand 
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From “The Garden”’ 


the rigors of almost any climate. It 
is grown from the slip, and with 
proper care it climbs rapidly. But if 
ivy is used upon the house and a greater 
variety of color is desired, wisteria and 
clematis may be easily trained upon the 
netting. The former blooms during the 
entire season, and its heavy lavender 
flowers are wonderfully rich in effect. 
The climbing rose is very beautiful, and 
may be secured in many colors, but it 
grows slowly and requires continual care. 
The honeysuckle makes a pretty screen, 
and may be easily trained, and morning- 
glory and wild-cucumber vines, though 
a bit less beautiful, grow very rapidly. 
But for seclusion and beauty a screen of 
Boston ivy over one end of the porch is 
eminently satisfactory, and it shouldbe 
used on that side which admits the pre- 
vailing wind. With flowering vines 
draped from the post, and fiower-boxes 
placed on the outside of the railing, the 
color effect is delightful. The flower- 
boxes should be so secured that the water 





may not run off upon the porch, and the 
railing should be kept free to be used 
as a seat, as there are innumerable occa- 
sions when any amount of foresight can- 
not provide enough chairs. About the 
porch on the outside it is well to hide 
the roots of the vines with a small 
hedge of sweet peas or nasturtiums. 
Care should be taken not to crowd the 
vines, which require plenty of room for 
their roots. Hanging flower-baskets 
are also an addition to the charm of the 
veranda, and in Miss Bennett’s series of 
articles in THE House BEAUTIFUL many 
suggestions are made for the contents of 
such baskets. 

Generally it is advisable to secure 
seclusion through such restful decora- 
tions as we describe, but these are not 
the only things necessary to shade and 
quiet. Much may be done with awnings, 
Venetian blinds, and Japanese bamboo 
shades, and the light so tempered that 
this porch corner seems the only cool 
refuge in a heated and hurrying world. 
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A Goop VERANDA AT WHEATON, ILL, 


It is well to provide some sort of cover- 
ing for at least a part of the floor of the 
porch, as it is thus made to look much 
more habitable. There is a kind of 
rug made of East Indian matting in dull 
reds and yellows which is the most effec- 
tive thing for this purpose we have seen; 
but there are also endless resources in 
the way of Navajo blankets, Mexican 
serapes, and Japanese cotton rugs. And 
there are innumerable designs in mat- 
tings which can be easily utilized for 
this purpose. Mattings are quickly 
injured by rain, however, and should be 
so placed that water cannot reach them. 

For the furniture of a porch there are 
now so many suggestions in the shops 
that it is almost superfluous to comment 


upon them. The wickerware is perhaps 
the first thing one turns to, but it should 
be selected with great care, as good taste 
is more sinned against in its manufac- 
ture than in that of any other kind of 
furniture. There is much good light 
furniture which comes from India and 
Mexico, but it is sometimes an addition 
difficult to procure. The Adirondack 
furniture, the Swan furniture, the Raffia 
woven-grass tables and chairs are effec- 
tive if used with moderation. Comfort 
is the first thing to be secured, and if 
this be combined with simplicity, a cer- 
tain amount of beauty is necessarily 
present. A few heavy pieces of furniture 
are advisable, but there should be also 
many chairs which are light enough to 
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be easily moved. A good couch may be 
made by placing an ordinary bedspring 
upon four uprights and covering it with 
a mattress and a denim or oriental 
couch-cover. With some stiff pillows 
and others that are soft and gayly col- 
ored, nothing could be more comfortable 
or more effective than this kind of sofa. 
Swinging lounges and hammocks are 
also desirable, and, when there is plenty 
of room, permissible. Steamer chairs 
are well adapted to the drowsiness of 
hot afternoons and the beauty of moon- 
light nights, and one or two tables are 
absolutely necessary for books, maga- 
zines, and tea at five o’clock or coffee 
after dinner. 

In these comments we have taken for 
granted the fact that the porch is cov- 
ered—and it is almost an impossibility 
to make a livable open veranda. Should 
this, however, be the only thing at one’s 
command, a roof may be improvised 
with poles and awnings. In this manner 
a little out-of-doors room may be secured 


A Goop SHADY VERANDA 


and made almost as attractive as if it 
were helped with stone and arches. 

In planning a country-house the porch 
should really be the first thing consid- 
ered, and if after this is designed there 
is room left for the house, so much the 
better. But if one is to be eliminated, 
it must not be the porch. It is not about 
the living-room of a country-house that 
one’s associations gather, but about the 
place where one takes a siesta out of 
doors, or lingers in the half light of 
evening to say the intimate things that 
the sun, for all its shining, never quite 
brings forth. Even in the city, life is 
made endurable in the summer by a porch 
that is properly secluded, and in the 
country it means infinitely more. As 
we are so rapidly learning the value of 
out-of-door life, we begin to realize the 
possibilities of these open-air rooms. 
The more of them we have the happier 
our surroundings will be made and the 
more fascinating will be the memories 
that count. JUDSON LITCHFIELD. 
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OLD COTTON PRINTS 


] O textile has a more interesting 
history than the cotton print. 
Its origin was in the far east, 
but the date is lost in obscu- 


rity. The sacred books of India record 
the existence of hand-spun and dyed 


cloth eight hundred years before the 


birth of Christ. While the Chinese 
raised cotton as an ornamental plant in 
the court gardens, and the Egyptians 
regarded it as sacred, the Hindoos knew 
and practiced the art of cotton-weaving. 
For centuries it was unknown to the 
world outside. 

Persia gained the knowledge, doubt- 
less, from some Indian navigator, and 
from there it was carried into Turkey 
and Arabia. China was last of Asiatic 
countries to adopt the industry. At first 
only the royal family wore the new 
fabric. The Emperor Ou-ti ascended 
the throne in robes of cotton instead of 
silk. It was not until the invasion of 
the Tartars that cotton-spinning became 
general and the poorer classes could 
afford to dress in it. 

The Greeks were familiar with cotton 
prints early in the second century, call- 
ing the material calicut, from the seaport 
in India by that name. The city of 


Calicut is scarcely known to-day, but at 
that time it was famous for its commerce 
and its beautiful Brahman temple. In 
the temple gardens grew shrubs of pur- 
ple cotton, tended only by the priests. 
The blossoms were sacred to Brahma, 
and were woven into altar-cloths. The 
picking of the cotton, the spinning and 
the dyeing were a religious ceremonial 
in which no profane hand could have 
a part. Calicut was the first Indian 
city .visited by Europeans. In 1498 
a Portuguese adventurer, Vasco de 
Gama, entered the harbor. When he 
returned to Lisbon, two years later, he 
gave such glowing accounts of the coun- 
try that the king of Portugal attempted 
to conquer India. He sent out three 
thousand men, who invaded Calicut, but 
were repulsed a few months later. The 
story of the brief occupancy of India by 
the Portuguese is not less remarkable 
than their sojourn in Japan. In the 
latter country they left behind them the 
recipe for sponge-cake, which the clever 
Japs made their own, but India was not 
so fortunate. Only a few Portuguese 
sailors returned to Lisbon, but they car- 
ried with them a cargo of cotton, three 
hand-looms, and the art of spinning. 
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ORANGE AND PURPLE 

was the earliest of 
countries to make cotton 
prints. Holland followed a hundred 
years later, gaining her information 
through the Dutch East India Company. 
England, now the greatest market of 
manufactured cotton in the world, knew 
nothing of the industry until late in 
the seventeenth century. 

How long cotton cloth had been madein 
the western world it is impossible to say. 
Columbus sent a quantity of it to Queen 
Isabella, and it aroused almost as much 
curiosity as the natives who bore it. 
Cortez found the people of Mexico clad 
in garments that were neither of flax, 
wool, nor silk, and wrote of the wonder- 
ful plant with white blossoms. 

In comparing old prints of Mexico 
with those of India, a striking resem- 
blance is seen. Not only are the de- 
signs similar, but the colors are much 
the same. In both, vegetable dyes are 
used, which give them a depth and 
softness unknown in modern calicoes. 


Thus Portugal 
European 
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Many beautiful old prints may be picked 
up in this country... Some families have 
handed down the French and English 
cottons imported in colonial days. 
These cost more than the usual silk does 
now, and a gown of fine calico was 
a thing to be proud of. Little mention 
is made in colonial advertisements of 
India calico, though India muslins, dim- 
ities, and organdies are often quoted. 
Lisbon prints were highly prized, and 
were frequently spoken of in wills and 
inventories. 

‘“‘T bequeathe to my Niece Tabitha,’’ 
reads one old document, ‘‘three silver 


AN EARLY AMERICAN PRINT 


Porringers, a brass Trivet, and seven 
Lengths of best Lisbon Calicoe.”’ 
Portugal has no cotton factories now, 
and it behooves the collector of prints 
to search for these fabrics. Sometimes 
charming bits are found in New Eng- 
land seaports. A few years ago, when 
an old house was rebuilt in a Massachu- 
setts coast town, a bundle of calico pieces 
was found under the eaves in the attic. 
It was once the property of an aged 
spinster, long since dead, whose fame for 
“‘log-eabin’’ and ‘‘rising-sun’’ bedquilts 
was more than local. Tenants had 





come and gone, and the calicoes were not 
unearthed until an ambitious occupant 
decided to put a mansard roof on the 
building. Then the old pieces, pictur- 
esquely tied in a green berege shawl, 
were brought to light, together with 
several bandboxes covered with wall- 
paper of most antiquated appearance. 


PINK AND LAVENDER 


The people in the house cared 
nothing for the shawl, band- 
boxes, or prints, but they fell 
into the hands of an enthusi- 
astic collector, who consid- 
ered them treasures trove. 

Among the calicoes were 
two Lisbon prints—one with 
a lavender ground on which 
pink rosebuds were scattered, 
the other having a bolder rose 
design ‘in deeper colors on a 
very unusual shade of gray- 
blue. The other pieces were 
French, English, and early 
American, and set forth the 
fashions of the town for a 
period of sixty years. All showed sim- 
ple, strong designs and a wealth of color 
quite absent in modern cottons. 

There were Manchester calicoes, cali- 
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coes from the Merrimac mills of Lowell, 
and a few bits that were unmistakably 
French in treatment. Whether these 
prints were all colored with vegetable 
dyes is a question, but the hard, flat 
qualities of the chemical mordants of 
to-day were entirely lacking. This was 
particularly noticeable in the greens, the 
blues, and the deep yellows. The 
difference between the old and new 
methods of printing may partly 
account for it. The big English 
and American factories have not 
time for the block process. They 
use copper cylinders—a separate 
cylinder for each color—and they 
are run with gigantic machinery 


AND RED 


that makes a cotton-manufacturing town 

the busiest, noisiest place in existence. 
Block-printing is as old as cotton- 

spinning itself. The design is cut on 
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a block of sycamore, the more intricate 
portions being filled with copper. One 
color is printed at a time, and the pro- 
cess is a long one. 

Oriental countries have not adopted 
cylinder machines. When they do, much 
of the charm of their cottons will take 
flight. The India prints where the col- 
ors slightly run at the edges, the green 
into the blue, the marvelous deep-toned 
orange into the red, are attractive beyond 
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all mechanical excellence of the other 
method. 

The Japanese are masters of block- 
printing, bestowing the same cleverness 
on their cottons that characterizes every- 
thing they touch. In color the Japanese 
stuffs seen in our shops are not equal 
to those imported from India. But one 
must go to Japan to know the real beauty 
of her prints. Special color schemes are 
made for the English and American 
markets. 

Soon after the restoration, in 1868, 
when the ports of Japan were opened to 
this country, a New York importer 
devised certain color combinations which 
he thought would be particularly salable. 
These the Japanese carried out to the 
letter. One effect was a zigzag pattern 
in blue and intense pink with splashes of 
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gold at irregular intervals. This proved 
very popular. To-day one need not seek 
far for it. The New York merchant is 
dead, his shop does not exist, the cot- 
ton factory has grown to be the largest 
in the empire, but the faithful Japanese 
still grind out the zigzag horror. 

This catering to the supposed tastes 
of Americans is not confined to cotton 
prints. A recent visitor to Japan relates 
her first shopping experience in Tokyo. 
To one of the go- 
downs where the at- 
tendants were known 
to speak English she 
bent her footsteps. 
Some quaint jars in 
soft dull greens and 
browns, unlike any- 
thing she had seen 
before, greatly at- 
tracted her. 

‘‘Permit me, ma- 
dame,’’ said a polite 
voice at her elbow, 
‘to show you the 
wares made express- 
ly for your beautiful 
country.”’ 

From another go- 
down, where she 
made her purchases 
by means of signs, 
she brought home quantities of cotton 
prints costing five cents a yard. These 
were in two colors for the most part— 
green pine-needles on buff; white plum- 
blossoms on blue; flying reed-birds in 
brown on silver gray, and a charming 
thing that the Japanese poetically call 
‘‘shadows of cherry-blossoms,’’ the de- 
sign being in deep gray on palest pink. 

To one collecting prints it is thus 
possible to find much that is good in 
the new so long as one’s attention is 
turned tothe orient. But fine American 
and English pieces must be sought among 
the old cottons. Much has been gained 
in the making of prints so far as speed, 
mechanical skill, and cheapness are con- 
cerned, but it has been at the sacrifice of 
durability, color, and design. 

VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE. 
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THE SHEELING, A SEASIDE PLAYHOUSE 


(Scotch for shelter), a wee cot just 
outside the town of Plymouth, is a 
fitting welcome to so delightful a lit- 
tle playhouse, and it explains at once the 
object for which the owner intended it— 
a sort of ‘‘bowerie,’’ a place to promote 
sociability over a cup of tea; a 
view-point from which to en- 
joy the sunset across the roll- 
ing sand dunes to the west, 
and the afterglow on the Ply- 
mouth beach and bay tothe east. 
For the house stands on - 
fairly high ground, and much 
of its charm is due to its posi- 
tion. Situated on a hill not 


[ the very name of the Sheeling 








THE PLAYHOUSE 


far from the main road, the house is 
approached by a grassy path bordered 
with Japanese barberries, which leads 
to the Dutch door with its old brass 
knocker. From the doorstep the visitor 
at once begins to enjoy the beauty of the 
spot and its surroundings, for from here 
he looks inland over a gently rolling 
country of dales and hills, sprinkled 
with orchards and groups of pines and 
cedars, between which here and there 


shows an old weather-beaten farmhouse. 
On entering, the plan of the simple 
interior is at once evident. From a cen- 
tral large living-room French windows, 
flanking the fireplace, open at one end 
into the ‘‘sun parlor,”’ a glass-inclosed 
piazza, one chimney serving for the two 


rooms. At the other end 
are doors leading into two 
small rooms—one a_ bed- 
room for the owner’s oc- 
casional use (the sheeling 
is not a dwelling-house 
proper, it must be remem- 
bered), the other a pantry, 
with conveniences for 
“light housekeeping.” 
The walls, emplastered and 
sensibly left in the rough, 
show the construction and 
are tinted a light gray. 
The high, sloping roof and rafters give 
a spacious and studio-like air to the 
room. 

In the furnishing of the apartment no 
one color predominates, the effect being 
that of simple harmonizing contrasts. 
The rug is blue and white, the divan is 
covered with green linen and stocked 
with parti-colored cushions. Each 
article of furniture is an old piece— 
Plymouth and its neighboring towns on 
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THE LIVING-Room 


Cape Cod being at once the delight and 
the despair of the seekers after ‘‘old 
pieces’’—which gives the room an air of 
homely comfort and of artistic com- 


pleteness, two qualities not so often to 
be met with in conjunction as one could 


wish. The principal feature of the liv- 
ing-room is the fireplace and chimney- 
hood. From _ hearth-stone to shelf 
ordinary brick of good color is used. 
The shelf itself has the appearance of 
a heavy beam, in the front of which are 
inserted with good effect a set of rare 
old tiles. Above the shelf the brick is 
eorbelled back, forming a medieval 
hood. This is plastered, and utilized as 
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“\HE actual work of grading the 
grounds and building the walks 


can only be done to advantage 
after the house is about com- 
pleted—that is, after the masons, car- 
penters, plasterers, painters, and roofers 
are through with their work and have 
removed all their tools and surplus mate- 


the point for 
the chief deco- 
rative feature 
of the room— 
an armorial 
emblazonment 
rendered in 
soft crayons, 
which, with the 
gray plaster, 
makes a very 
charming bit of 
color. From 
the piazza on 
the eastern 
side, facing the 
ocean, the old 
town of the Pil- 
grims fills in 
the northern 
outlook, with 
historic Clark’s 
Island far out 
in the harbor. 
To the south the wooded Manomet Hills 
rise above the line of rocky coast, the 
genuine ‘‘rock-bound’’ coast of our Pil- 
grim forefathers. 

It is a long, long thought from that 
bleak day and time to this sunny sum- 
mer ‘‘bowerie,’’ and as the visitor’s 
thoughts return from the vision of the 
storm-tossed ship and the landing on 
the rock to the delight and comfort of 
this playhouse of later generations, he 
wonders why more ‘‘sheelings’’ are not 
teaching their lessons of beauty and 
simplicity throughout the land. 


ELIZABETH N. PERKINS. 


TO GROW THEM 


rial. If the excavation for the house 
was properly made, the good soil re- 
moved from the space oceupied by the 
house, and also for some distance out- 
side of the walls, will be found in one 
or more piles located at a convenient dis- 
tance, and where the grade is not to be 
changed. The subsoil will also be found 
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conveniently placed to be available in 
bringing the general grade of the lot to 
the desired shape. In doing the grad- 
ing, it is usually desirable to loosen the 
earth with a plow and move it into place 
with scrapers. The Maywood scraper is 
a very good tool for this purpose, and 
in any case is excellent for putting on 
the finishing touches. After the subsoil 
has been brought to a grade parallel to 
the finished surface desired and a few 
inches below it, it should be covered 
with a good soil. The depth of this soil 
may vary from six to eighteen inches. 
Where there has been a great scarcity of 
good soil, I have known a fairly good 
lawn to grow from poor soil into which 
had been worked a large quantity of 
well-rotted manure. The local condi- 
tions in each case will determine the 
best method to pursue in order to pro- 
vide a suitable supply of plant food. 
The deeper the soil the less sprinkling 
will be required to maintain a green 
lawn, since the roots of the grass will 
extend to a greater depth and have 
a greater supply of soil and moisture to 
draw from. A good clay loam is the 
best for a lawn, since it supplies plant 
food, retains moisture, and has sufficient 
firmness. Peaty soils are apt to become 
uneven, and are not desirable unless 
mixed with heavier ground. I have 
spoken of making the finishing touches 
with a Maywood scraper, but the final 
preparation for seeding should be done 
by hand with an iron rake. With 
a scraper one can take off a shaving in 
one place and deposit a thin layer in 
another until a satisfactory result is ob- 
tained, but foot-tracks and minor ridges 
left by the scraper, and sticks and stones, 
must be removed by the workmen 
retreating from the finished surface as 
they cover up their own tracks. Per- 
haps the skill required to produce a satis- 
factory grade is not so great as that 
required in modeling a figure, but it lies 
in the same direction. 

Upon the surface thus created should 
be marked out the boundaries of tree 
and shrubbery groups, and the space 
not tlus occupied should be seeded with 


lawn-grass. The best authorities recom- 
mend sowing red-top and Kentucky blue- 
grass seed mixed in equal proportions, 
sowed at the rate of about five bushels 
per acre. Some like to add a little white 
clover-seed. The best time to sow grass- 
seed is in April or about the first of 
September. If seeding cannot be done 
until June, it would be well to keep the 
surface raked and free from weeds ‘until 
a little after the middle of August. 
Most of the weeds and weed-seed would 
then have been killed, and the soil 
would be in excellent condition for pro- 
ducing a green, vigorous growth of lawn- 
grass. In making a lawn, it is not ad- 
visable to use oats or other coarse grass 
with the lawn mixture. Grass-seed sown 
after the twentieth of September is gen- 
erally winter-killed on account of not 
having sufficient growth before winter 
sets in. After the grass-seed is sown 
it should be raked in and the ground 
then rolled by hand. Grass from spring 
sowing should be ready to mow in a few 
weeks from the time of sowing. 

After the lawn is established, it should 
receive nourishment from time to time. 
A method that has been followed with 
good results is to sow ground bones one 
year at the rate of three or four hundred 
pounds per acre, and unleached wood 
ashes the next year at the rate of a ton 
to the acre. It is a good plan to leave 
a moderately long growth of grass in the 
fall as a protection during the winter, 
the last mowing being done before the 
middle of October. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that 
newly planted trees and shrubs should 
receive some care. Nothing is better 
for them than frequent cultivation. The 
primary object of this cultivation is to 
retain moisture in the subsoil by pre- 
venting evaporation, and incidentally 
the weeds are killed. Grass is about the 
worst weed among newly planted trees 
and shrubs, but after those woody plants 
are thoroughly established their own 
shade protects them from competing 
plants. In midsummer, foliage conceals 
the green underneath, but from late fall 
until spring the bare ground often found 
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under trees and’ shrubs is unsightly. 
This appearance can be improved by 
allowing the leaves to remain as a per- 
petual mulch, which will take the place 
of cultivation in retaining the soil moist- 


ure. The dry leaves will make a beau- 
tiful covering, and there are some plants 
which will thrive in shade. These will 
help to hold the leaves in place, and are 
very attractive in themselves. Solo- 
mon’s seal, erythroniums, violets, trilli- 
ums, mandrakes, hepaticas, snowdrops 





and crocuses are some of the plants use- 
ful for this purpose. I know some very 
satisfactory groups of shrubs that have 
not been touched in a dozen years. The 
soil has never been dug over, the dead 
leaves have never been raked out, and 
the shrubs themselves have never been 
trimmed. Itis always gratifying to have 
beautiful objects about us which take 
care of themselves, requiring no more 
attention than do the robins and 
thrushes. O. C. SIMONDS. 
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ROOM WHERE ADAMS AND WAS 








HINGTON SLEPT 


THE OLD HANCOCK HOUSE AT LEXINGTON, MASS. 


T Lexington, Massachusetts, stands 
the old Hancock house, famous 
as a Revolutionary landmark, and 
containing in its queer little 

rooms many very interesting old articles 
that would add great value to any col- 
lection. 

The exterior would attract little atten- 
tion to the passer-by were it not for a 
sign that informs you that ‘‘in 1775 this 
house was occupied by Washington and 
Adams on the night when Paul Revere 
warned them of the enemy’s approach.’’ 

There are two doors by which you can 
enter the house; one opens on the street, 
and the other, which is in the gable 
end, opens on a pathway leading from 
the sidewalk. 

On the ground floor are three good- 
sized rooms, besides the funny little 
hall, with its winding staircase, and 


two very tiny rooms used, probably, for 
storage purposes. All the rooms open 
into one another; so you can start from 
the room on the right of the entrance, 
and form a_ half-cirele, coming out 
through the door at the left. 

The room‘at the right of the entrance 
was used by Hancock as a study, and 
contains many interesting articles. The 
old desk and chair that stand near the 
window were used by Washington; also 
the ink-well and quill pen upon the desk. 
The portraits that hang upon the walls 
are those of the Hancock family, but age 
has so cracked the canvas that it is 
rather difficult to distinguish the fea- 
tures. The other pieces of furniture 
are interesting in their design, all 
of them being very old and worn by 
hard usage. On the opposite side of the 
room is the fireplace, with its spark- 























VIEW FROM THE KITCHEN TO THE STUDIO 


A CORNER OF THE KITCHEN 
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A CORNER IN THE STUDIO 


screen and queer old iron andirons, with 


goose-neck tops and odd little spread- 
ing legs. In one corner is quaint 
shovel with a little slim handle, and in 
the other stands a pair of bellows, black- 
ened with age. On the fireplace hangs 
an old wooden candle lantern, two old 
guns, a powderhorn, and a funny brown 
jug, all of which could tell many an 
interesting tale. 

Standing by the fireplace, you next 
look into the queer old kitchen, with its 
board walls, and heavy beams support- 
ing a neatly whitewashed ceiling. At 
the further end of the room and in the 
corner stands the old fireplace, sur- 
rounded with many interesting relics. 
In front of the fireplace are several 
warming-boxes; and a round box used 
for melting snow, which quite 
essential in those days. On the crane 
which projects from the walls of the fire- 
place hang an iron kettle and an iron 


was 








teakettle, both very old. Over the fire- 
place, on a shelf, are a number of fine 
pieces of pewter belonging to the Han- 
cock family. The pewter platter is over 
one hundred and fifty years old, and 
shows its age by numerous dents and 
scratches, which are visible in the 
accompanying photograph. On either 
side of the platter are two sperm-oil 
lamps, two brass candlesticks, and two 
queer hand-lamps, one of glass and one 
of pewter with a little seroll han- 
dle. Over the platter hang the old but- 
ter-scales, roughly made of wood, and 
hemp cords twisted for strength as sup- 
ports for the square holding-blocks. 
A shovel hangs at the right, manufac- 
tured by one of the members of the 
Hancock family. At the left there is a 
funny old high-back settle with roof top, 
and above it hangs the old leather mail- 
case. The queer little chair is one of 
the arm-board pattern, made so that the 











THE OLD KITCHEN FIREPLACE 


occupant can sit and write and read with 
ease, but the getting in and out is a 
difficult matter, as you must diminish in 
bulk so as to slip between the arms. 
The other pieces of furniture in the 
room consist of a large round table, 
two queer chairs, an open cupboard filled 
with various old articles, pewter plat- 
ters, brass kettles, a long-handled 
warming-pan, a wool-comber, an old 
boot of the Hancock family, and sev- 
eral pictures. On the wall beside the 
cupboard hang the doctor’s medicine- 
ease and revolver-case, both of leather, 
and very old. 

You now leave the kitchen, and by 
a funny little winding staircase ascend 
to the second floor, where you find three 
queer little rooms, all empty and very 
barren to the eye. Hurrying through 
these, you find yourself in the front 
bedchamber, which corresponds to the 
study below. In this room were several 


old 


paintings and a spinning wheel, 
which constituted the furnishings. 

Now passing through the upper hall, 
you enter the bedchamber, in one corner 


of which stands the old four-posted 
bed, with its canopy top and spread 
made by Mrs. Hancock’s sister and pre- 
sented to her as a wedding gift. The 
little card warns visitors ‘‘not to touch 
the draperies, as they will fall to pieces 
owing to old age.’’ You have now visited 
all the rooms of interest upstairs. 
Having ascended by the back stairs, you 
naturally conclude to descend by the 
front staircase, which takes you to the 
little hall below. 

Instead of entering the door at the 
right, you enter at the left, which opens 
into the bedchamber occupied by Wash- 
ington and Adams on the memorable 
night mentioned in this article. This 
room is very interesting, as it con- 
tains several old colonial articles. There 
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is quite an interesting story ubout the 
wall-paper. Of course, as the house 
stood empty for so many years, it be- 
came damp, and as a result the paper 
peeled from the wall and disappeared 
in a mysterious way. Not many years 
ago a piece of the old paper was found 
in the garret, and brought forth to see 
what could be done in reproducing the 
design. An exact copy was finally made 
with which the walls are now papered. 
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The draperies on the bed also matched the 
paper, butare so faded that as a copy 
they were worthless. The fireplace, like 
the others, is very plain, having several 
old relics hung over it to add to the 
attractiveness of the room. The glass 
ease on the wall near the door con- 
tains a few pieces of wearing apparel 
belonging to some member of the Han- 
cock family. 
ABBOT McCLURE. 
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Improved Housing Association and 

their exhibit under the auspices of 

the Chieago Architectural Club at 
the Art Institute, the editors of TRE 
HovusE BEAUTIFUL have pleasure in pre- 
senting some pictures of the model 
houses at Port Sunlight, Cheshire, Eng- 
land. The recent competition for tene- 
ment-house designs has given an added 
interest to this important problem. 
Port Sunlight is one of the most com- 
plete settlemerts erected in modern 
times. The proprietors, Messrs. Lever 
Brothers, have built some three hundred 
and twenty-eight houses already, in 
oceupation by a population of between 
fifteen hundred and sixteen hundred per- 
sons, all of whom are engaged at the 
works hard by. At the present time 
one hundred and twelve houses, in vari- 
ous stages of completion, are in hand. 
The distinguishing feature beyond the 
notable extent of the undertaking is the 
picturesque and varied character of these 
buildings, several leading architects 
having been engaged by the proprietors 
for the preparation of the designs thus 
realized or about to be put in hand. 
Among these we may name Messrs. 
Ernest George & Yeates, Douglas & Min- 
shull, Ernest Newton, William Owen, 
Lockwood & Sons, Maurice B. Adams, 
Edmund Kirby, E. J. Luytens, Gray- 
son & Ould, and others. Such a list 
of well-known names is a sufficient 
guarantee of the architectural quality 
of these dwellings. The estate com- 
prises two hundred acres, of which 
sixty acres are reserved for the fac- 
tories and works. Portions of the vil- 
lage have been set apart for recreation 
grounds and for a park. One feature 
of this industrial homestead is that every 
villager desiring it can have an allot- 
ment garden, an advantage of which the 
majority of the tenants have availed 
themselves. The promoters have ad- 
hered to the principle of ‘‘prosperity 


[> connection with the work of the 
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IN ENGLAND 


IN 


sharing,’’ with which the scheme was 
inaugurated some few years ago, and 
this practical method of mutual advan- 
tage takes the form of building each 
year a certain number of cottages, which 
are let to the work people at low rentals, 
so as to provide for the payment of 
rates, taxes, cost of maintenance and 
repairs, without providing any direct 
return on the capital expended in erect- 
ing the houses, or sunk originally in the 
purchase of the land. The roads are set 
out in picturesque contours, and are 
enriched by well-established trees, some 
of the older poplars, oaks, and planta- 
tions, all of which are well preserved, be- 
ing part of the historic estate on which 
this interesting colony has been devel- 
oped. The accompanying views will 
afford a good idea of the old-world 
character which has been imparted by 
the methods and men employed in realiz- 
ing this very up-to-date and prosperous 
undertaking. Besides the houses of 
varying accommodation for the different 
classes of artisans, there are dwellings 
for clerks and other employes. A big 
school has been built for boys and girls, 
and another for infants. The large cen- 
tral hall of these educational buildings, 
of which Messrs. Douglas & Fordham 
were the architects, has a chancel 
attached to it, and divided off by a mov- 
able partition, so that regular church 
services may be held on Sundays and 
festivals. A  clock-tower and spire 
attached to this group add quite an eccle- 
siastical character to the design. There 
is a stone-built bridge, recalling some 
artistic historic example, leading to 
Bridge Avenue, and the village Institute, 
where entertainments are held, makes 
another quaint addition to the place, to 
say nothing of its popularity. The 
cricket pavilion and club, too, make very 
prettily designed buildings, and the vil- 
lage shop, also in the half-timbered 
style, is effective. 
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THE BerGEN HOMESTEAD, THE OLDEST HOUSE IN FLATBUSH 


SOME OLD DUTCH HOMESTEADS OF 


HE feverish press of so-called 
progress in New York has ruth- 
lessly swept from its pathway 
every remaining relic of the days 
of Dutch rule. Neu Amsterdam 
is wholly a memory, and the 
colonial period a dream of the 


vanished yesterday. Scearcely 
a brick or a beam can be found 
on Manhattan Island to tell the 
story of the great metropolis 
in its infancy. A few—a very 
few—structural remains of the 
last century may be found here 
and there, but these have been 
metamorphosed out of all re- 
semblance to their original 
designs, and ignorant, falsely 
improving hands have taken 
away all that was typical and 
charming in them. The steel 
and stone vanguards of archi- 
tectural enterprise, starting 
from the city’s lower end, have 


NEW YORK 


pushed destructively northward, leaving 
here the skeleton of a house, there a 
crude milestone, or perhaps only a can- 
non corner-post—that is all. To find 


THE STRYKER HOUSE 
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the genuinely representative houses of 
the long-dead period one must go over 
to the extreme southeast boundary of 
the Greater New York, on Long Island, 
and into that somnolent strip of terri 
tory until recently known as the village 
of Flatbush. Here are to be found, in 
a cluster, the only remaining types of 
early homesteads of the real Dutch 
style in all the Empire City. Sturdy 

he de- 
stroying influences of time, greed, and 
modern ‘‘enterprise.’’ Of the fine old 
houses, less than a dozen still stand un- 
touched in all their ancient glory, and 
it is to the consideration of these scant 
relics of the homely past the following 
lines are devoted. 

From a point where the humming 
trolley turns its back on the abundant 
leafage of Prospect Park, in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, and rounds a sweeping 
curve, as if to flee from the bustling city 
behind it, a new atmosphere begins, 
a new vista opens, and Broadway might 
be a thousand miles away instead of 
thirty-five minutes’ ride. This is Flat- 
bush, the Flatbush of quaint residences 
and stately modern homes; a stretch of 
full-foliaged trees, blossoming bushes, 
and old-fashioned gardens, where holly- 
hocks and sweet william, the sunflower 
and the dahlia spread their glories in 
untrained profusion. 


abodes these that have escaped the 


And all this is 
within a hilltop view of the Brooklyn 
bridge and easy riding distance of that 








THE JANSEN-DITMAS HOUSE 


maddest, merriest seashore resort in 
America—Coney Island. To visit Flat- 
bush is to step suddenly from to-day 
back into the quiet of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

Almost every new visitor to the an- 
cient village asks the question, Why is 
it that Flatbush was a thriving settle- 
ment long before any house or hut had 
been erected on the now busy river front 
of Brooklyn Borough? Being so far 
from the East River and New York har- 
bor, it is not readily seen why the first 
settlers should travel so great a distance 
inland to build their homes and lay out 
their farms. The solution lies in the 
fact that the Dutch invasion was made 
from the sea or eastern side of the 
island, the Flatbush fathers having come 
in by way of the Atlantic Ocean and 
Neu Utrecht Bay. 

Upon entering Flatbush by its western 
gateway the visitor is confronted by one 
of the most typical and best preserved 
houses of the old Dutch style in the erst- 
while village. This is the Lefferts home- 
stead, in the preservation of which rev- 
erent hands have been kept busy for 
many years. The great wooden shingles 
of the roof, unable to withstand the wear 
and tear of nearly two centuries’ sun- 
seorechings and storms, have given way 
to a modern metal covering, and the tot- 
tering old chimneys have recently been 
replaced by two more certain smoke- 
vents. But beyond these and a few 
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other small alterations the Lef- 
ferts house is much the same as 
when Washington was inaugu- 
rated in Wall Street, and men 
went about their affairs in knee- 
breeches, while women rode for 
pleasure in sedan-chairs. Half 
the exterior charm of any old 
house is the foliage which 
makes for it a background or a 
canopy. In this respect the 
Lefferts homestead is particu- 
larly favored, being almost 
surrounded by trees of giant 
proportions and umbrageous 
variety. Here, amid ideal en- 
vironment and in a house whose 
every timber has associations 
of a picturesque and honor- 
able past, lives a branch of 
the famous Vanderbilt family of New 
York. Here, too, was written the best 
history of the village, by Gertrude 


Lefferts Vanderbilt. 

A hoary old building in excellent 
repair, but whose ancient lines remain 
the same as the day its shingles were 
new and its squat portico smelled of 


a virgin coating of paint, is the Garritsen 
house. The Dutch spelling has made 
the name too harsh for the modern bear- 
ers of it, and it is now written Garrett- 
son. Despite the change in orthog- 


THE VANDEVEER HOMESTEAD 


NortTH SIDE OF THE VANDEVEER HOUSE 


raphy, there has been no change in the 
home where the whole clan of Garrett- 
sons came into the world and their hand- 
some possessions. It was an early heir 
of the Wolphert Garritsen who helped 
found the present Flatbush, that built 
the house which stands with its end fac- 
ing the main thoroughfare. The present 
occupants have proofs that the building 
is close upon a century and three-quar- 
ters old. Its position with relation to 
the trend of the road—Flatbush Avenue, 
which cuts squarely through the vil- 
lage—is explained by the fact 
that in order to concentrate 
their dwellings as much as 
possible and protect them from 
Indian intrusions the Dutch 
settlers laid out their farms in 
narrow oblongs, fronting on 
both sides of the big path that 
has become the main artery of 
travel. Each farm was laid out 
in forty-eight lots or tracts of 
land, six hundred Dutch rods 
on each side of the Indian 
path, and averaging twenty- 
seven rods wide. While some 
of the other old farms have 
been shifted, the Garrettson 
tract, though curtailed in length 
and breadth, shows the wisdom 
of the early settlers’ plan. 
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Covering its eastern side is 
fan-shaped growth of ivy, whic] 
the Garrettson house a distinction 
own. Recently there came to this dwell- 
ing from the far west a lady had 
cherished from childhood a picture of 
the building, and who traveled a thou- 
sand miles or more with the eyes 
of love the place where her great grand- 
father was born. Nor are these visits 
rare, say the present occupants, for 
scarcely a month goes by that some one 
from some place more or less remote 
does not call to inspect the ancient pile 
which family sentiment or tradition has 
made conspicuous in his memory. Rev- 
erence for what is old could not better 
bestowed than upon this well-preserved 
eradle of the scattered Garrettsons. 
Flakkebas, from which was evolved the 
present name Flatbush, was the greatest 
market-place of the Dutch in 1658, and 
the seat of justice for the county. It 
began early in the country’s history to 


great 
ves to 
all its 


to see 


assume importance, and played its part 


in the days of the Revolution. The de- 
signs and plans of the earliest houses in 
the village were brought over from the 
Faderland, and the materials used were, 
for the most part, native-baked bricks 
and native-hewn timbers. The style of 
these houses was not elaborate, and an 
example of their simplicity is seen in 
the Stryker homestead, built by the im- 
mediate heirs of Hendrik Stryker, but 
without the brick and stone substructure 
which distinguishes the pure Hollandese 
architecture of the eighteenth century. 
Until a few years ago there stood near 
the present site of the Stryker homestead 
the original brick dwelling of the Stryker 
family, and on one of its gables was the 
date of its erection, 1696. The one-story 
house, with an overshot roof in front 
and rear, forming a piazza, is the kind 
most common to Flatbush, and typically 
Dutch. Within, the rooms are not 
ceiled, but above broad oak beams is laid 
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the heavy flooring of the upper 
part of the house. The fire- 
places of nearly all the older 
houses are enormous, sur- 
rounded with quaint glazed tiles 
imported from Holland. 

The oldest house in Flatbush 
is the Bergen homestead, built 
by Dominie Freeman, who was 
mainly responsible for the 
spiritual welfare of early Flat- 
bushers. This is a dwelling 
generous in its proportions, 
and, unlike most of its con- 
temporaries, faces full upon 
the main thoroughfare. The 
original side shingles remain 
intact, but modern window- 
blinds have been substituted 
on the second floor for the 
heavy wooden shutters of its first 
years. A simple porch supported by 
four plain columns, and a still more 
simple door, with brass knocker and 
long panels, attracts the attention of the 
most unlearned wayfarer. Many genera- 
tions of Bergens have stepped out into 
the world from this same plain door 


THE GARRETSON HOUSE 


that stares at the passing trolley-cars, 
and more than one romance has woven 
its magie charm around the long, sub- 
stantial pile. 

The Jansen house, not far from the 
Bergen homestead, is one of the more 
pretentious residences of eighteenth-cen- 


THE CoRTELYOU HOUSE 


tury construction and Holland design. 
Built by Henry Ditmas, it is called by 
many the Ditmas mansion. Ditmas 
descended from Jan Jansen, who came 
over from Ditmarsum, in the Duchy of 
Holstein, in 1647, and identified himself 
with the Flatbush settlement. Jan- 
sen’s wife was Aaltje Douws, who, if 
tradition is to be believed, was the witti- 
est and most beautiful woman in the 
little colony, ruling her husband as only 
a petulant wife admired of other men 
can. Jansen, tortured by every word 
and act of his uncertain spouse, finally 
disappeared for a space, and none 
thought to hear of him again. But one 
day he returned, with a hard look in his 
face and a gleam as of cold steel in his 
eye. The same night there were femi- 
nine cries of pain issuing from the Jan- 
sen house, and a sound as of some one 
slapping a shingle violently on a softly 
resisting substance. It was Jansen’s 
taming of the shrew, and his method 
must have been effective, for the inserip- 
tion on Aaltje Jansen’s tombstone many 
years afterward bore words of love and 
husbandly esteem. 

Another architectural relic of ‘‘ancient 
days and modish ways’’ is the Suydam 
homestead, standing, as do most of its 
distinguished neighbors, on the main 
street, but back a pace or two from the 
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sidewalk, as if in dignified reserve hold- 
ing aloof from the passing throng. The 
Suydams are the oldest residents of Flat- 
bush, and are descended from Jacobus 
Lott, an original settler and prosperous 
farmer-burgher. Few houses, ancient 
or modern, are kept in better order than 
this old dwelling, and none in the Greater 
New York are more pleasantly situated. 
Its overshot roof and dormer-windows, 
its spacious verandas and its generous 
garden on all four sides, make it an 
enviable abode in summer, and a no less 
comfortable one in winter. 

Larger than any other in the place, 
the Vandeveer homestead is the magnet 
for every house-lover who journeys to 
Flatbush. From time to time in the last 
century additions were made to the 
original building, until it became a long, 
low, but spacious structure, many- 
roomed, airy, comfortable, and light. 


Within a stone’s throw of the old house, 
and on the Vandeveer farm, stood, until 
it was destroyed by fire a few years ago, 
the oldest existing landmark on Long 
Island, a Dutch windmill, whose round, 
fat sides and great arms were brought 
over from Holland piecemeal and erected 
on the Vandeveer place. In the mill 
every grain of corn used by the Flatbush 
colony was ground. The foundation 
stones of the windmill may still be seen. 
Of the Vandeveer homestead but little 
ean be said that has not already been 
said of other houses of the period it 
represents. Its sloping roofs, its long, 
stout shingles, its small-paned windows 
and narrow doorways, are all of a pat- 
tern long since become obsolete, but 
to the eye of the artist and the student 
of the past always beautiful and sug- 
gestive. 
PERRITON MAXWELL. 











O the dweller in flats, rooms, or 

other restricted quarters the win- 

dow-box offers the solution of 

the question of how to grow 
flowers. Indeed, I think an enforced 
sojourn with an outside window-garden 
might prove both interesting and profit- 
able, if only there were windows enough 
to give one full swing in the experi- 
ment. So many combinations unusual 
and attractive are possible along this 
line; almost all dwarf-growing green- 
house plants and many annuals may be 
appropriated to the window-garden with 
due regard to location and light 


WINDOW-BOXES 


South windows and west having the 
greatest amount of sunshine, will re- 
quire quite a different class of plants 


from the east and north exposures. For 
ordinary effects there is no better plant 
than the geranium, in searlets, whites, 
and pinks. In selecting these, the 
dwarf, compact, free-blooming varieties 
should be chosen, and young plants will 
give better satisfaction than old ones, 
especially if they have been well pinched 
back. Plants that have had a severe 
frost during the winter and lost all their 
foliage often make fine window-plants, 
as, given a good situation and care, they 
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will usually throw branches from the 
axils of every dead leaf, and so present 
an unusally large blooming surface. 

The new life geranium, however, 
is good when in its second year, as 
it is a dwarf grower and a profuse 
bloomer. Much disappointment has 
been expressed about this geranium, but 
I am rather favorably impressed with it. 
The greatest objection is the narrow 
petals, which detract somewhat from 
the size and effect of the flower, as in 
the Soupert roses; but as this defect is 
plainly shown in the cuts of the flowers, 
no valid objection to the flower can justly 
be made. The color is exceptionally 
brilliant and the florescence much in ad- 
vance of most other varieties. White is 
a most important element in the arrange- 
ment of the window-box, greatly enhan- 
cing the brilliancy of all other colors and 
giving a clean, bright look that other- 
wise would be wanting. White gerani- 
ums, camphor geraniums, white anterrhi- 
nums, petunias, candy tuft, ete., are all 
good whites, and may be employed 
freely. 

The window-boxes should be as roomy 
as possible, the length of the outside 
window-casing, and at least a foot deep 
and wide. If made for the purpose, 
they should be as nearly water-tight as 
possible, that the water may not drip 
through and leach away all the nourish- 
ment in the soil. They should never be 
allowed to grow dry, especially on the 
south and west sides of the house, and 
after the middle of summer it will be 
necessary to give liquid manure once 
a week or some other fertilizer, or else 
renew the earth in the boxes. It is 
a good plan to have two sets of boxes, so 
that when the first set begin to grow 
shabby, as they will, the fresh ones may 
be used, and the plants in the old ones 
cut back and potted off for winter. 

Not more than five upright plants and 
three vines or trailers should be put in 
a box at once. Florists make a practice 
of packing in all the plants the box will 
hold, aiming at immediate effect, and 
regardless of the consequences later, or 
perhaps counting that the rapid deteri- 


oration of the plants will bring another 
order. 

Vines that climb and those that trail 
are both desirable in the window-box. 
For the former there is no better vine 
than the maurandia, which is exceed- 
ingly graceful and dainty. A little watch 
over it must be maintained, as it likes 
to embrace all the other plants in the 
box, having a special fondness for wrap- 
ping its leaves around the flower-stems 
of geraniums and other plants. It 
thrusts tiny leaves through the window- 
netting and forms a delicate tracery of 
leaves and stem, while the main mass of 
foliage hangs in graceful festoons far 
below the box. Another fine vine for 
the window-box is the common wild 
eucumber. It grows less rank than in 
the open ground, and if care is taken to 
keep it from clinging to the other plants 
and to allow it to climb the window and 
drape the box at will, the effect is ex- 
quisite. It is especially fine with scarlet 
and white flowers or with pink and 
white. Glechoma is a very pretty trailer 
for the front of boxes, especially the 
silver-edged variety, while the various 
ivy geraniums, trailing fuchsias, and 
many of the house-vines are very fine. 

Where something less common than 
the geranium is wanted for the sunny 
windows, the various crotons offer the 
most brilliant combinations of color, and 
are especially adapted to this purpose, as 
the full beauty of their foliage is only 
brought out in full sunshine. With 
them may be associated the coleus, select- 
ing the dwarf-growing varieties, and 
keeping them well pinched back, and the 
various alternanthera for edging. These 
will give a brilliant mass of color and 
will be quite out of the ordinary run of 
window-boxes. It will be more effective, 
where these brilliant-foliaged plants are 
employed, to use less conspicuous vines, 
as plain green foliage will set off the 
brighter plants much more effectively 
than the variegated. 

For north boxes, where it is more 
difficult to make brilliant-colored gera- 
niums flower freely, the fancy-leaved 
caladiums offer the most charming sub- 
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stitute, their brilliant and varied colors 
being only brought to perfection in par- 
tial shade. Five different varieties may 
be planted in one box, or three caladiums 
and two alocasias. These latter, hav- 
ing large foliage of a dark green with 
velvety, blue-black markings, afford 
a fine contrast to the lighter, more bril- 
liant colors of the caladiums. Nepeta 
glechoma, manettia vine, solanums, 
maurandia, or the fancy-leaved ivy gera- 
niums may be used with this combina- 
tion. 

Fuchsias form an attractive motif for 
the north window. Storm king and 
phenomenal at the ends, with a dwarf- 
growing abutilon in the center, and 
a trailing fuchsia and other vines in 
front, will give another attractive and 
unique box. Indeed, there is no end to 
the attractive boxes that may be arranged 
for the north window. All the faney- 
leaved begonias that will not be injured 
with water or the little sun that can reach 
them on the north side of the house will 
do admirably here. 

Argenta gutata is especially fine in 
this way, and seems to find situa- 
tion particularly congenial. It makes 
a lovely center for a Thurstonii and 
farfugium, with saxifrage, manettia, 
and other vines in front. Many of the 
large-growing ferns and asparagus will 
do well in the north box, and for the 
east boxes the various tuberous-rooted 
begonias may be used with gox ffect, 
making a symphony of one color or 
blending one color with white. Double 
petunias do well and make very pretty 
boxes on the east side. In sunny win- 
dows one must not forget to add a liberal 
amount of heliotrope, for its delightful 
perfume as well as for its lovely laven- 
der and purple blooms, which harmonize 
so well with all shades of red and scarlet 
and pink. For this reason may 
employ the purple and lavender agera- 
tums freely in all boxes having shades 
of red. 

It is well in planning window-boxes 
to have definite ideas of the eff to he 








achieved. If for frontage, bright effects 
that show from a distance will be pre- 
ferred, while for side and rear windows, 
especially those of private chambers and 
living-rooms, one may consult one’s 
taste for some particular flower or a more 
delicate arrangement. The effect from 
the room should be studied, as this is 
quite important; for much as the win- 
dow-boxes add to the appearance of the 
house, the effect on the interior is still 
more marked, the window-garden seem- 
ing wonderfully to enlarge the boun- 
daries of the room, so that it hardly 
seems like the same place. The plants, 
with the full light of out of doors on 
them, cheer and brighten the room as 
no plants growing inside in pots can 
possibly do. 

For this reason it is well in the living- 
room windows to cultivate favorite and 
fragrant flowers as far as possible. 

In earing for the window-boxes, all 
flowers should be removed as fast as they 
fade, and on no account should they be 
allowed to seed. All faded leaves should 
be at once removed, and all vines nipped 
back from time to time, that they may 
keep sending out new shoots and so 
avoid the straggly, bare stems that vines 
will have near the root if allowed to grow 
unchecked. Keep all tall plants down 
to a sightly height, so that they will not 
obstruct the light in the window; plants 
growing a foot high are much more 
attractive than taller plants. If the 
windows over and back of the boxes are 
kept open most of the time, the plants 
will do better. This is really essential 
on the south and west side, where the sun 
pouring down on the window-glass is 
reflected back on the box and literally 
cooks the plants. If there is a draft 
through the room, so much the better 
for the plants. It is, too, an advantage 
if access can be had to the boxes from 
the inside, as they will usually have 
better care than if one has to go outside 
each time a vine or flower needs atten- 
tion. 

IDA D. BENNETT. 














STAIRWAY BETWEEN PARLOR AND DINING-ROOM 


THE MOST INDIAN HOUSE IN AMERICA 


IFTH AVENUE between Wash- 
RB ington Square and Fourteenth 
Street, with its quiet crossways 
to-right and left, embraces a rare 

bit of old New York where business 
holds itself respectfully aloof, a section 
where grim stone churches stand in the 
center of ample yards and plain old brick 
houses with double fronts are inhabited 
by plain old people, who appear at rare 
intervals to drive away in plain car- 
riages. In the heart of this very respect- 
able neighborhood, a few doors from the 
avenue, along East Tenth Street, stands 
a small house, before whose carved front 
of Indian teakwood the passing stranger 
pauses to gaze and wonder. If of a suffi- 
ciently inquiring mind, he may eall to 
ask how long such delicate carving in 
wood as he sees on the massive baleony- 
shaped bay-window overhanging the 
walk, and on the facings of the door and 





window frames, will last out of doors. 
He will be told that it will last practi- 
cally forever, that it never checks nor 
crumbles; and perhaps he will be gently 
mystified by the information that similar 
carving on the ancient Cave Temple at 
Karli has faced the Indian weather for 
two thousand years, and remains as per- 
fect in detail as when it was put on. 
The only change that takes place in this 
remarkable wood from exposure to the 
weather is a deepening of its color to a 
dingy brown, which is accomplished in 
a few years. 

This is modern Indian carving from 
Ahmedabad, but directly you enter the 
teakwood doorway you are in an in- 
terior remarkable for its age as well 
as beauty. The outer lobby, as well as 
the inner L-shaped hall, above a base of 
perforated Agra red sandstone, is lined 
to the ceiling with blue tiles from 
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Damascus, the like of which have not 
been fired in the kilns of Palestine for 
four centuries. There are fiecks here 
and there of warm browns and yellowish 
tones on the glazed surfaces of blue and 
white, and the tiles themselves, which 
are eight inches square, are held in 
place by rude iron bosses at the corners 
and occasional lines of gray cement. 
The color effect is delightful on entering, 
and going out between these ancient 
walls the old houses on the neighboring 
streets suddenly seem new and garish 
by contrast. The stairway and upper 
hall are cased with the same eastern 
tiling, and opposite to the landing are 
three quaint alcoves, the central one of 
which is a lift. The handsome rooms 
that now appear to right and left are 
quite bewildering at first in their intri- 
eacies of Indian carving. 

This is the home of Lockwood Defor- 
est, landscape painter, and 
treasurer of the National Academy of 
Design, who for very love of the Indian 
carved work imports it to make other 
homes as beautiful as his own. 

Mr. Deforest’s house is quite unique 
in its architectural design, with a char- 
acter and individuality all its own. The 
small front room embraced by the L of 
the hall is entered from the rear, by 
going down as many steps as the visitor 
has come up from the street. This is 
the Indian“ office, and were there no 


associate 


desks or designing-tables visible, it 
could never be mistaken for a reception- 
room or an apartment intended for any 
social function whatever. It is narrowed 
by a passage for servants leading from 
the street to the kitchens, which are be- 
hind the Damascus tiled hall, whose 
ancient walls seem to have no knowl- 
edge or connection with such modern 
domestic offices. 

The dining-room, which isthe middle 
room of the second floor, is narrowed by 
a similar passage, to which entrance is 
had from the landing of the second stair- 
way. The butler’s pantry is in the end 
of this passage, which also leads to the 
kitchens and street. Even the lift 
which brings trunks and luggage to the 
upper floors is concealed behind the 
tiling of the lower hall. 

One of the finest panels of these curi- 
ous old Damascus tiles faces the visitor 
as he arrives at the second floor. The 


parlor, or library, which overlooks the 
street through the bay-window of teak- 
wood, is faced along one side with low 
eabinet shelves for books and curios, 
which, like all the visible woodwork, is 


crusted with delicate Indian carving in 
low relief. The woodwork of the chairs 
and couches in this room is remarkable 
for the ivory-like delicacy of the carv- 
ing, closely covering surfaces, generally 
designed in flat forms. The finest 
Indian cabinets are plain and square in 
design, enriched with perforated or sur- 
face carving, like lacework. Although 
all the furniture in Mr. Deforest’s house 
is of Indian make, the walls and cabinets 
would be an admirable background for 
old mahogany, or for almost any other 
style of furnishing. The carving is so 
minute and the color of the wood so 
quiet that the most elaborate carving on 
wall or cabinet becomes a simple gray 
surface behind a chair of darker color. 

The ceiling in this parlor is of thin 
brass, perforated in intricate Indian pat- 
terns, and the same material is brought 
down in a broad frieze. The Indian use 
of this particular manufacture of metal 
is for lining the inside of a house, and 
even for covering the outside on the 
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sacred wedding occasions. It is 
made in small squares repeating 
the pattern, and the metal used 
may be gold or silver for the 
houses of the rich, descending 
even to tinfoil for the homes of 
the very poor. The walls below 
the frieze are scarcely in evi- 
dence at all, so completely are 
they covered with Mr. Deforest’s 
paintings, many of which are 
from studies made in India and 
Palestine. 

In the center of the chimney- 
piece in this room, as also in the 
dining-room, one of these east- 
ern canvases is set in a panel 
of teakwood carving. In the 
parlor it is an oblong picture, 
showing a line of camels cross- 
ing the desert against the even- 
ing sky. Here it is framed in 
a broad flat molding of intricate 
design in keeping with the low 
relief of the Indian carving in 
this particular room, while in 
the dining-room the picture, 


which is of a street in Cairo, is an up- 


right canvas sunk in heavier carvings, 
to go with the teakwood beams and 
bosses of the ceiling and the bolder 
treatment of the fireplace. 

The tone of the woodwork in these 
two rooms is just a shade darker than 
the blades of a lady’s sandalwood fan. 
This is the natural color of the real teak- 
wood, which will not change indoors 
except to gradually take on a richer 
polish on the surfaces of the carving 
from handling, by reason of the natural 
oil secreted in the wood. The dark wood 
commonly known as teakwood is not 
teakwood at all. If from India, it is 
the Bombay blackwood, and if from 
China, it is common apple or pear treated 
with a dark stain. 

The sideboards in Mr. Deforest’s din- 
ing-room are marvels of eastern carving, 
and the silver service is of Indian work- 
manship, crusted with a frostwork of 
intricate ornamentation. One of the side- 
boards has a front made of teakwood 
crossbars, paneled with squares of per- 


VIEW FROM THE DINING-ROOM TO THE PARLOR 


forated brasswork. From this room 
one passes through an archway of blue 
Damascus tiles and down a step or two 
into a comfortable lounging-room, where 
the high shelf above the fireplace is sup- 
ported by the rich brackets shown else- 
where in photographic detail. The fire- 
place itself is faced with the Damascus 
tiles, and opposite to it is a broad bay- 
window, set back between deep carved 
side panels, with ample cushioned seats. 

Mr. Deforest’s collection of Indian 
weapons, which is displayed on the walls 
of the dining-room, was purchased in 
bulk on his first visit to India, from his 
friend Mr. J. P. Watson, who had been 
twenty-five years in collecting the rare 
pieces, many of which were bought at 
the government sales. The English 
officials are not allowed to retain the 
costly presents of maharajas and petty 
princes. These are disposed of at public 
sales, which take place at stated inter- 
vals. Thus a curved sword, presented 
by Jung Bahadur, the celebrated ruler 
of Nepal, to the Indian government, 
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came into the possession of Mr. Watson. 
The scabbard of solid gold was of less 
interest than the blade, and therefore 
went into the melting-pot. The sword 
of Salarjung, however, the great prime 
minister of the Dekhan, was bought at 
the sale of his effects after the death of 
that great man. There are curious 
Rajput daggers, and daggers with price- 
less jade handles, and curious weapons 
from Thibet, and tunics of bullion and 
brocade from that sealed land. The two 
presiding deities of Mr. Deforest’s din- 
ing-room and guardians of the weapons 
are fine pieces of bronze, unusually 
large for Indian gods, being quite two 
feet high. Vitoba, a favorite deity at 
Poona, is quite appropriately the incar- 
nation of Riva, the goddess of destruc- 
tion, while Mahaliximi is the chief wife 
of Vishno, the Preserver. 

This house, with its elaborate Indian 
interiors and quiet eastern atmosphere, 
is a favorite resort of Rudyard Kipling 
when he is in New York. Few visitors 
have experienced a more genuine sur- 
prise or expressed greater admiration 
for the decorations in Mr. Deforest’s 
house than Mr. Kipling did on his first 
appearance here. Familiar as he was 
with the Indian carving on temple and 
house-front, he had never seen it used 


so extensively in interior deco- 
ration. 

Mr. Deforest became ac- 
quainted with the Kiplings on 
his first visit to India, in 1880, 
when Rudyard was a boy of 
seventeen and away at school. 
During the two years of their 
stay in India—for this was a 
wedding and a business jour- 
ney combined—Mr. and Mrs. 
Deforest were frequent guests 
in the Kipling home at Lahore. 
Now that that distinguished 
family has turned its back on 
India, the most Indian house 
in America is enabled to offer 
its hospitality in return. 

The business of the quiet 
little office in the basement, 
with its correspondents in far- 

off Ahmedabad and Damascus, even 
when it has a hundred turbaned wood- 
carvers and metal-workers in its serv- 
ice on the other side of the globe, 
scarcely interferes with Mr. Deforest’s 
studio work. Many houses in New York 
contain panels or cabinets brought over 
by Mr. Deforest, and the elaborate Indian 
rooms in the Yerkes and J. D. Pile 
houses, in the Ellsworth house in Chi- 
cago, and the Flood house in San Fran- 
cisco, have been created from carvings 
of Mr. Deforest’s importation. 

In 1879 there was formed in New 
York a society of decorative art called 
the ‘‘Associated Artists.’’ There were 
four members, Samuel Coleman, Louis 
Tiffany, Lockwood Deforest, and Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler. Mrs. Wheeler did 
the needlework, and at that time her 
drop curtain, which rose and fell on the 
first performances of ‘‘Hazel Kirk’’ at 
the Fifth Avenue Theater, was the talk 
of the town. In that very year Mr. 
Tiffany was so strongly impressed with 
the Indian carvings in the British 
Museum that he returned to say to his 
associates that one of them must go to 
India. Mr. Deforest was already some- 
thing of an oriental traveler, and had 
observed the eastern workman in Egypt 
and in Palestine. He knew that if a 
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foreigner wanted a chair made, he must 
first furnish the wood and the tools, and 
that the more chairs he wanted the more 
each chair would cost. 

The city of Ahmedabad is the center 
of the great wood-carving district of 
India. When Mr. Deforest returned 
there, after traveling extensively, even 
to the borders of Thibet, he found that 
to secure the confidence of the native 
workman he would require the most 
powerful of native influence. To get this 
was not easy. The rich would not supply 
their influence to a stranger, even for a 
consideration, and the poor could not. 

Fortunately there lived in Ahmedabad 
at that time the four sons of a famous 
banker of the honored name of Hut- 
tiseng. After lavishing two millions 


(American money) on temples, the elder 
Huttiseng had been ruined, like most 
of the other bankers in India, by the 
reappearance of American cotton in the 
markets of the world at the close of our 
Then he died, leaving his 


civil war. 


sons poor in money, but rich in influ- 
ence. None at Ahmedabad stood higher 
than the Huttisengs in public esteem. 
The temple and guest-house for holy pil- 
grims, which were the pride of the city 
and the gifts of their family, had em- 
ployed an army of cunning carvers for 
years upon their construction. There 
were none abler or more willing to 
assemble for Mr. Deforest the skilled 
labor he required. 

From that day to this the Indian con- 
nection has been kept up by Mr. Defor- 
est. The Associated Artists have gone 
their several ways. Mr. Tiffany’s stained 
glass work soon developed into a busi- 
ness too exacting to command the time 
of Mr. Deforest, landscape painter, and 
too extensive in itself to allow of the 
Indian connection. So the separation 
came about, and the gateway to Ahme- 
dabad, with its carved elephants and bal- 
conies of teakwood, is through the little 
house in Tenth Street. 

WILLIAM HENRY SHELTON. 
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MY SUMMER GARDEN 


Y summer garden is at the 
highest point of its glory in 
the latter part of February. 
Blizzards from Saskatchewan, 
cold waves from Nebraska, and the 
freezing breath of Hudson’s Bay are its 
surest encouragement. It feeds and 
thrives on these. The rest of the year 
the pests of earth and air and inclemen- 
cies of weather make havoc with it; but 
in February the order of nature is 
reversed, and my summer garden rises 
superior to the weather and luxuriates 
best upon pests and troubles. This is 
one of the considerate forethoughts of 
providence, ‘like that which causes the 
moon to shine in the dark of night, 
instead of in full daylight, when it is 
not needed; for nature’s untrained gar- 
den is a compensation in May and June 
and through the summer, when my sum- 
mer garden is at its poorest, a hope 
deferred, a realization of none of the 
blizzard-born dreams of February. 

In referring to the particular features 
natu- 
list to 
bundant 
ngi, the 
insects, the weeds. But my scientific 
vocabulary is wholly insufficient to deal 
with these things, and my everyday 
vocabulary is so constructed as to make 
it inexpedient at this time, and under 
the editor’s eye, to attempt re than 
this shadowy hint as to the existence of 
these nefarious things. 

I therefore pass on to the ex} 
of some opinions born of experience— 
for experience and opinions are very 
much the greatest part of what is raised 
in actual practice in a summer garden in 
Michigan. These opinions, I may as 
well say in advance, are logmas ; 
they have been changed in the past, and 
undoubtedly will be changed in the 
future; for gardening is applied evolu- 
tion—the theory in active, volcanic 
working order. 

Opinion -1.— 


of my summer garden, I should 
rally give the first position in 
that which is in fact the most 
and the most persistent—the fu 


yression 


not 


The 


ideal SO ht for 


should, in my opinion, be a garden in 
which, at every part of the season, there 
should be in bloom at least one flower, 
in quantity sufficient to make a striking 
display. I emphasize the feature of 
quantity and display, for the garden is 
not a place designed to raise cut-flowers 
for the table, not a mere workshop or 
practical contrivance to supply table and 
household necessaries, like the farm 
dairy or the city refrigerator. It should 
exist primarily for itself; it is itself the 
object, and that object is, primarily at 
least, purely artistic. If flowers for the 
table are the end sought, one does not 
seek a garden in the true sense at all; a 
few beds in the kitchen garden are all 
that is necessary, and as a substitute, if 
economy is any object, I recommend the 
florist’s. The garden—the ideal gar- 
den—exists primarily for itself alone; it 
is its own justification and excuse for 
being. It should therefore be the first 
sare to have it always a place of beauty 
and display. Some flower in season 
should at all times be in bloom, and 
there should be enough of it to make a 
striking feature, to draw the eye’s instant 
attention. Otherwise the picture is flat 
and featureless; the garden as an artistic 
thing is a failure; instead of satisfying 
it disappoints. 

For the same reason (this is Opinion 
No. 2) the flowers chosen to be the cen- 
tral feature of display at their particular 
period of bloom should be more than 
ordinarily striking. Size and freedom 
of bloom and brillianey of color contrib- 
ute to the desired result. If with these 
things we can also secure flowers that 
are not common, the effect is greatly 
enhanced. This may often—as, for 
instanee, in the case of peonies — be 
secured by selection of choice florist’s 
varieties. 

Opinion No. 3 is that, with us at least, 
the foliage of shrubs is an essential to 
any garden; not altogether as a frame 
or setting, but asa means of drawing 
the eye from the unpleasing spots oceu- 
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pied by flowers that have passed their 
bloom. The eye dwells on these spots, 
and this mars the general effect. They 
cannot be avoided; it is the order of 
nature. But the eye is easily tempted to 
shift from the dead and unsightly to the 
places made living and beautiful by the 
foliage of growing shrubs. Shrubs are 
through the season constant, and with 
their help the garden may with care be 
made an object of artistic beauty, wherein 
the spots left bare by the passing of 
bloom shall be lost or passed lightly 
over. I think the foliage of shrubs is 
more important for the purposes of an 
artistic garden than their flowers. The 
latter are a mere incident. They bloom 
mostly when there is no lack of finer 
flowers. The shrub as a whole is the 
thing of chief beauty. We grow it for 
its general effect, while the flowers are 
the thing of beauty, and the chief end in 
growing most herbaceous plants. 

Opinion 4.—As my _ subject indi- 
cates (My Summer Garden), the season 
ends with the summer as the calendar 
defines it. The late flowers are an 
attraction for the early frosts alone. 
When you go out to work in your sum- 
mer garden after September 1st, stop and 
admire your shrubs, and study the foli- 
age and its already suggested coming 
change of tints. If you must cultivate 
or do other hard work, pass by the late 
flowers and take revenge on the weeds. 
It requires no care or discrimination. 
Even if it does less good than weeding 
in June, it is not doomed to be but 
a sacrifice to the frost of a night or two 
later. You expect little from it, it is 
true; but you can have this satisfaction, 
you will not be disappointed. Therefore 
go for the weeds in the garden, and for 
the cosmos go to the fiorist’s. This 
opinion is only of local application, 
where early, though not very heavy, 
frosts are to be expected. Farther south, 
or near large bodies of water, or where 
the coming of frosts is not reasonably to 
be expected till late in October—that 
condition of things renders this opinion 
inapplicable. 

Opinion No. 5 (the only one I am sure 


I shall never change) is that it is only 
hardy perennials that are worth an ama- 
teur’s attention, and they must be both 
hardy and perennial. I speak of the 
main features of the garden. One may 
have a few incidentals, of course; pan- 
sies, poppies, sweet peas, and other 
‘‘dinky”’ little flowers requiring yearly 
renewal, give incidental color and vari- 
ety to the garden, and are useful as 
a check to the spoliation of the reigning 
feature of your garden for the purpose 
of table decoration. They are a good 
thing, but not the main thing. Remem- 
bering this qualification, have as many 
as you are willing to sacrifice your time 
for, but do not try to make them the 
show feature of your garden, even for 
a day. 

These five opinions are the chief 
result of my five years’ experience as an 
amateur gardener. 

What flowers, it may be asked, 
answer all these requirements of Opin- 
ion No. 2 and escape the slurs in No. 5? 
I am inclined to give lilies the first 
rank—perhaps because I have had less 
experience with them than with some 
others. The varieties give an extended 
period of bloom not equaled by any 
flower of the first class—and the lily, 
the garden lily, is a flower that does not 
touch its cap to the professional florist 
of the greenhouse. 

Peonies in the new varieties, singles 
and doubles, in only one particular lack 
what makes a garden flower of the first 
class. Their period of bloom is short. 
But this defect cannot disqualify them 
from rank among the very highest; for 
how many really first-class garden flow- 
ers are there that remain much longer in 
bloom? 

The huge oriental poppy’s barbaric 
splendor makes it a real rival for chief 
honors of the refined lily and of the 
decorative peony. 

These are first, and there are not too 
many seconds in this first class. The 
larkspur is one of these, and one of the 
best and most reliable. In masses, its 
splendid blues are rivaled by nothing 
below the skies. The only first-class 
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period of 
entitles 
for this 


flower I know whose second 
bloom is worthy of its first, or 
it to be considered a candidate 
first class. 

The daffodil comes so early that 
ent judgment may give it place, but 
lower down and ina lower class. The 
late single tulips, particularly the Dar- 
win, and the German, Spanish and 
English irises belong here, too. The 
Japan iris, if I can ever succeed with it, 
will outrank these in my estimation. 
Its value will be great, for comes 
when it is particularly hard to find any 
flower of sufficient qualifications to jus- 
tify making it the central object of 
interest in the garden. 

I am guilty of some exceptions to my 
own rules, even to No. 5, which I 
have said I am certain of never chang- 
ing. So I grow the gladiolus. As a gar- 
den flower it ranks high, but the yearly 
lifting of the bulbs—and the same is 
true of the tulips—does violence to my 
principles. My chief objection to this 
flower, however, is that the dictionaries 
all require the syllabic accent on the 
antepenult. This draws attention to the 
gardener, and makes him central 
object of interest in the garden, the 
cynosure of every eye. 

Roses—how about roses, did some one 
say? Roses, garden roses, in the cold 
of our Alaskan winter, without constant 
snow, and in our Sudanese heats of sum- 
mer—of course, you must have garden 
roses. But don’t ask me to define their 
elass and rank. I do not wish to do 
violence to poetic tradition as old as 
Sappho, who crowned the rose the 
queen of flowers. My proclivities are 
not regicidal. I grow roses, conforming 
in my practice; must I conform further, 


a leni- 
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it is—the Rose, the Queen of Flowers. 
I do not grow that; I grow garden roses 
in Michigan. 

These flowers which I have enumerated 
are my chief reliance. They are not 
sufficient to avoid short periods barren 
of bloom in the summer. Hence my 
winter study of the flower catalogues; 
hence it is in February alone, when they 
come, in gorgeous array, that my garden 
has no bare spots, no hiatus of bloom 
throughout the season; for they tell me, 
and cheerful optimism bids me believe, 
that this variety or that, untried before, 
will surely fill with bloom the hot spells 
of July and August, during which few 
flowers have yet been induced to show 
their colors with certainty and in quan- 
tity. 

By the way, it is optimism which is 
the amateur’s chief reliance in Michigan. 
Did you ever know an amateur starting 
the new season in April or May to do so 
because of the actual results of his last 
year’s garden work, or of his former 
suceesses? The substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen, is his incitement, his object, and 
usually the result arrived at. For what- 
ever his flowers may come to, his faith 
in next year’s garden always comes back 
in February—a true hardy perennial. 

Speaking of successes reminds me 
I have not said a word about cultivation, 
about methods, about the practical side 
of the subject—how to doit. Now, that 
is because of my diffidence. My opin- 
ions are my own make, and | know all 
about them; but in these practical mat- 
ters I am but an amateur, and it is from 
professionals we must hear how to do it. 

C. B. BLAIR. 
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“ROPICAL HOME 


The drawing-room and library are 
furnished very lightly, though very 
beautifully. There is an absence of 
heavy hangings and curtains. Instead, 
there are bamboo and shell portiéres, 
and the flimsiest of lace curtains. There 
is no upholstered furniture, for the 
chairs are of light wood, bamboo, and 
willow. There are no carpets in the 
house, as the innumerable insects would 
destroy them. The fioors are stained a 
bright red and are highly polished. 
The color comes from the root of a cer- 
tain wild shrub. Once or twice a week 
black women get down upon their knees, 
wipe the floors carefully with damp 
cloths, at the same time spraying them 
from their mouths. They chew the root 
and eject the juice from between their 
lips with wonderful celerity. They then 
polish the floors by rubbing them vig- 
orously with halves of cocoanut husks. 

The drawing-room and library are ar- 
ranged, with reference to furniture and 
bric-a-brac, in what might be styled 
‘orderly confusion.’’ The chairs, rock- 
ers, bamboo and willow divans are scat- 
tered about apparently just as they were 
left when last used, and the effect is very 
charming. The ornaments consist of 
native pottery, monkey-jars, lovely cor- 
als, and various articles of native handi- 
work. 

The partitions are of simple thin 
sheathing, and extend only about half- 
way to the roof, all the space above being 
left open for the free circulation of 
air. 

The most novel feature in the dining- 
room is the table, the legs of which stand 
in shallow basins of water. This is to 
keep the red ants, which cannot be pre- 
vented from entering any house, from 
getting upon the table. The sleeping- 
rooms are furnished in the lightest and 
airiest manner possible, and each bed is 
provided with a mosquito-screen, which 
may be raised during the day by means 
of a cord passing over a pulley fixed 
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above, and at night let down, entirely 
surrounding the bed with its airy folds. 

The walls of the rooms are finished 
in the natural wood, and hung with lace- 
bark fabrie and other gauzy stuff woven 
from the fibers of native trees. Maiden- 
hair, silver, and gold fefns, just such as 
are seen growing wild everywhere, droop 
their dainty foliage from brown native- 
ware jars and pots. Hammocks are 
swung on the veranda, and at the cor- 
ners are suspended water-coolers, their 
sides trickling with drops of water, from 
which one may always pour a glass of 
cool water, although there is no ice 
within two thousand miles. 


There is one inmate of this tropical 
home which probably would not prove 
agreeable to women in more northern 
climes. It is a monstrous black spider, 
with a spread of legs of fully six inches, 
its oblong body being covered with fine 
fur, as plainly visible as that on a 
mouse. Its eyes glitter like highly pol- 
ished jet, as it stares at one from behind 
some picture on the wall, where it has 
its nest. This spider is known as the 
‘*house-spider,’’ and far from being 
harmful, it is of great service and is 
never molested, for it is a relentless de- 
stroyer of insects. 

ALLAN ERIC. 
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very difficult to obtain, and the usual sideboard 
isanabomination. If the inconvenience may be 
tolerated, it would seem better to study interi- 
ors, drawings, ete., until the right pieces were 
found, one at a time, perhaps. Have these 
copied, with slight alterations, possibly, to ap- 
ply them to your needs—an old-fashioned high 
dresser, such as one sees in the Brittany interi- 
ors; a cabinet, with small closets above, the 
The editor of this department will be glad to describe doors of which are leaded with round glass 
in detail the decoration =* single rr a t Bit © gen- panes, even ‘“ bull’s-eye ” glasses often; a 
But it ie necessary to charge a simall fee fordetied plans Square table, disguising the extension style as 
for an entire floor or for the house asa whole. Whenever much as is possible; the chairs plain, but heavy, 
agg teller ght ao te inclosed, replies will and with rush seats, the removable sort set into 
; en Pee ar boxes. With furniture of this character you 
= may be grand orsimple. It will cost a little 
I wish to ask your advice about a dit room more money in the beginning, and very much 
which I intend to refurnish and ré rate more time and trouble, but you will not tire of 
The room is fifteen by seventeen feet, and at it, nor wish to change it after a few years. 
present is finished in pine, natural , with With Flemish oak we should like a plain wall of 
light oak furniture. This I wish t inge, deep yellow, quite the pumpkin shade, ceiling 
The exposure is south and west, givin creat and all alike. A molding or cornice, six or 
deal of sun and light. Floor is hardwood oak, Seven inches wide, placed in the angle of wall 
waxed, with large rug in center. A picture-rai] 2nd ceiling, would add great dignity and style 
runs round the room, level with the 1 f the tothe room. Both cornice and picture-molding 
doors. This I do not care to change ll the Should be colored in deep or light shades of the 
other rooms have the rail in that pla There wall; between them a handsome large-figured 
is also a chair-rail. I wish to us« larkery paper should be hung. This would form a rich 
scheme of coloring, and to paint, o1 nish in border, and ought to have, of course, yellows 
some manner, the woodwork; also t y new and gold predominating. The Delft will look 
furniture and repaper the walls. 1 e the its best against this strong pumpkin-colored 
Flemish oak furniture, but feared it ht he background, and the sturdy yellow will bring 
more expensive than I can afford, or t baro- out the best also in the ‘‘old blue’”’ of the 
nial’’ in style for a simple cottage type ouse. ®djoining living-room. The woodwork would 
In case it is not the thing, would you: mmend better be painted a soft, dark brown, varnished 
the so-called ‘‘tobacco-browr”’ fur re T and well rubbed down. We are not familiar 
would like to decorate the walls with t dea of With “‘tobacco-brown’”’ furniture, but earnestly 
using blue china against them, as I h a few recommend extreme care in the selection of 
genuine old Delft plates and other | ieces goodforms. It is a great pity to buy furniture 
which would be effective. The hangings of the that we do not thoroughly like. The distaste 
window and window-seat now i1 e are  inereases, and the cost in the end is far greater 
French ecretonne, lined, which hav: pestry- than is represented by an exercise of patience, 
like effect—a chrysanthemum patt: n old With perhaps a sacrifice of something that we 
blues, reds, greens, and browns, w! would may do without. 
‘‘go’’ with almost any scheme of colo1 The _—__— 
rug is also a mixture of dull colors. The room wae 
opens from the library and general liv room, [am building a suburban model home, and 
which is decorated in old blue. Ce vs are would like suggestions as to the decorating of two 
heen Hoek. : w. adjoining rooms, namely: Parlor, 121¢x15 feet, 
and living-room, 1414x15 feet. The parlorhasa 
We would say, in the beginning, 1 Flem bay-window to the west, and a single window on 
ish oak need not necessarily be of 1 baro- the south; also, a wide door leading to the liv- 
nial’ style; it may be quite as trul erthe ing-room, and one leading to the hall. The hall 
manner of the well-to-do peasants [t is pos- will be finished in antique quartered oak, the 
sible to have made, or even to find on sale, walls in green cartridge paper. 
many pieces of simple form which are far bet- The living-room has a bay-window to the 
ter than the meretricious carvings of the modern south. There are two single doors, one leading 
oak. Great care must be exercised in the selec- into the hall, the other into a closet, besides the 
tion to avoid a mixture of styles. Chairs are wide opening leading to the parlor. Directly 
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opposite the bay is an open fireplace, built of 
speckled brick, with dull red tile hearth, with 
an antique oak mantel and a mirror. Both 
rooms have hardwood floors. The doors in the 
living-room will have caps overhead, and the 
short window in the bay will have a fancy shelf 
supported by corbels. The furniture of the liv- 
ing-room is antique oak of heavy pattern, while 
that of the parlor is black walnut and mahogany 
of light pattern. L. W. H. G. 


Starting with the hall, we would like with 
the antique oak woodwork and green walls a 
green rug of Wilton, plain or of an all-over 
small design, cream ceiling, antique oak furni- 
ture, and madras curtainsin green. The living- 
room off this green hall would be very attractive 
hung in mulberry red. This color is charming 
with antique oak; is cheerful and bright without 
being too warm. With the southern exposure 
a too warm red would not be advisable. Ceil- 
ing a lighter shade of the same color; win- 
dow-hangings of white or cream Swiss, simply 
hemmed or ruffled. The middle window in the 
bay being higher than the other two, it would 
be very pretty to have several plants placed on 
the shelf described in your letter of inquiry. 
They should be fresh and vigorous, and never 
should be allowed to get spindling or sickly. It 
is not a great expense to renew a few potted 
plants from time to time, and no ornament may 
be purchased that will do more for your rooms 
than fine growing plants. A dark red rug of a 
purplish or mahogany tone will be best. Some 
of the better English ingrain, three-ply, are 
most satisfactory, and in much better taste 
than the cheap, badly colored rugs now in the 
markets. 

For the parlor we strongly advise a green 
striped paper, with a pale green ceiling. These 
rooms opening off the plain green hall will give 
a larger, richer effect than a greater mixture of 
color. The rug would better be green also, 
unless oriental rugs may be used. The latter 
would be very beautiful among so much green, 
and need not of necessity be very large, nor 
expensive if time and opportunity be waited 
for. Unless you understand the buying of rugs 
it is always better to buy of a reliable house, 
and by all means secure a friend who does un- 
derstand to go with you: Clerks are strangely 
unreliable, and especially if the purchaser is 
not intending to buy many or costly rugs. Win- 
dow-hangings would better be the same as in 
living-room, with green India silk ones inside 
of the muslin, hung from smallish gilt rods. 
These latter are not essential unless the swiss 
ones are thought to be too simple for the gen- 
eral furnishing. All the portitres should be of 
the tone of the wall they hang against, or near. 
The woodwork we advise painting. White- 
wood could not be made into antique oak; it is 
far better taste, we think, to paint each room 
in its own color—green in the hall, red in the, 
living-room, and the parlor we should like in 
ivory-white or mahogany-red, whichever seems 
most harmonious with the furniture to be used. 
Green walls and white woodwork are very 
charming, and would make this room perhaps 
a trifle more elegant than the darker woodwork. 


Herbert S. Stone & Co. 
ELDRIDGE COURT, CHICAGO 
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Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnished. 








ALICE E. NEALE 


I101-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WasHincTon Strest 


CHICAGO 


AND 


22 Tuirty-Tuirp Street West 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made of 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 








‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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WALL PAPERS 


Inexpensive imported papers, new 
burlaps for halls, dining rooms, 
and libraries. English two-tone 
papers, and flower patterns for 
chambers. EXCLUSIVE AND 
INEXPENSIVE EFFECTS 


For Residences 


Tell us about your rooms, their 
exposure, etc., either by mail or in 
person, and we will 


Give Samples ana Advice 


Our stock is so complete we will 
have no trouble in satisfying th« 
most exacting. 


The Almini Company 


107 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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DECORATIONS 
Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed Leather Por- 
tieres, Screens and Pillows, English Chintzes 
and Muslins for Country Houses, Korean 
Pottery, Copper Lamps and Shades 


Estimates Made on Application 
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Will you please tell me how I should paint 
the woodwork? I thought of cream for parlor, 
dark red for hall and oriental room, green for 
library, and for dining-room gray-green, because 
red woodwork and oak table and chairs would 
not look well. What color would you paint 
conservatory to harmonize with red dining- 
room and green woodwork? What shall I use 
on the floors—they cannot be painted, as they 
are too old; it is an old house remodeled. 
Would you advise ingrain filling and rugs? How 
shall the windows be draped? I am going to 
use a green holland shade, the tone of green 
paper, for library. A. M. B. 


As regards the woodwork of the different 
rooms, your suggestions seem to be excellent, 
excepting the ‘‘gray-green’’ for the dining- 
room, which we could wish a good veritable 
green, red, or white. It would be better to 
keep dining-room, ‘‘oriental room,’’ and con- 
servatory all in one color, as the plan shows 
these rooms to open widely into each other. On 
general principles we are opposed to grayish 
tones of any color; they are apt to grow dull 
and ‘‘dingy,’’ and do not give the desirable 
strength or tone to the whole room that a more 
decided color does. The conservatory, we think, 
would better be done like the dining-room, if 
opening from it. For the floors, an ‘‘ingrain”’ 
is very good indeed, and may be had in most 
attractive shades. Matting does not wear well, 
and the ‘‘fiber matting’’ in plain colors spots 
badly. It is, however, very durable, easily 
swept, and may be had in attractive colors. 
Curtains are rarely looped back now, hanging 
usually straight down, and are often made of a 
good quality of Swiss, either plain or ruffled 
with seven-inch ruffles. The latter are some- 
times looped back with very broad pieces of 
the same material tied in large bows, and caught 
over ornamental brass hooks or arms. Lace 
curtains are always used, and are very proper 
for certain rooms. When feasible, handsome 
muslin eurtains alike throughout one floor make 
a dignified effect much to be desired. 





Some time ago I asked your assistance, and 
you very kindly replied in February number, 
under initials ‘‘C. H. W.’’ I am now selecting 
woods forinterior. The hall is well lighted and 
will bear the mahogany with exposed beams in 
ceiling; the dining-room also will be as you 
suggest, and the drawing-room in cream-white. 
What kind of flooring should be used as a basis 
for rugs? The floor should be the darkest point 
in the room, but if I have all the floors stained 
mahogany they will show dust badly, and I don’t 
feel sure of the effect in the light drawing-room. 
My architect suggests oak, with a possible 
mosaic pattern in the drawing-room, but I hesi- 
tate until I have heard from you. 0. 8. W. 


We should prefer the floors stained a mahog- 
any color whenever mahogany is used for the 
woodwork. It will show dust, as any dark or 
even polished light wood will; but well dusted 
each morning with large squares of cotton flan- 
nel tied over a broom (far more practical than 
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bags), they will well repay the extra care. 
Birch, stained, would do well for the drawing- 
room, but for the hall and dining-room we would 
suggest oak stained mahogany color. Itis hard 
and will not mark so easily. The effect of this 
mahogany floor in the drawing-room with the 
ivory-white woodwork, oriental rugs, and ma- 
hogany furniture cannot be otherwise. than rich 
and very attractive. We cannot approve of an 
oak floor in its natural color for any of the rooms 
downstairs, and the suggested marquetry or 
‘‘mosaie pattern’’ will, we think, mar the rich- 
ness of the whole very much. With oak wood- 
work the floor may well be of oak also, perhaps 
darkened slightly, unless the woodwork is of 
Flemish oak, when the floor should be made to 
match. 








Our home is said to be the best example of 
colonial architecture in the city, but it is by no 
means the costliest. The thing that perplexes 
me about it, and for which I ask your helpful 
advice, is portitres. At present we have none. 
Sliding-doors divide the dining-room and living- 
room. There are sliding-doors between the din- 
ing-room and hall, sliding-doors lead from the 
hall into the reception-room, sliding-doors lead 
from the hall into the living room—four sets in 
all. Itisn’t the question of color which troubles 
me, because one can get that from the study of 
effects. The hall is green, with cherry wood- 
work; the dining-room tapestry, with cherry 
woodwork; the living-room blue, with cherry 
woodwork; the reception-room blue, with white 
mantel and woodwork. Is it correct to have 
so many sets of curtains? The doors are low. 

Again, the ethics of rugs disturb me. I know 
that rugs on a bare floor are correct; also rugs 
on a floor covered with matting or filling. But 
I eannot be reconciled to scattering rugs over 
a bordered carpet which fits the floor. The 
carpet men do not approve at all of a carpet 
without a border, and you feel that you are fly- 
ing in the face of carpet authorities and taking 
the ruination of your house in your own hands 
if you insist upon having it. If you ask fora 
rug to be made without border—nearly as large 
as the room—they say: ‘‘Of course we will make 
it, but the effect will be decidedly plain, and we 
fear you will not like it.’’ That makes me 
afraid, for I know that Ido not know what is 
right—never having seen either a carpet or large 
rug without a border. B. B. 


““It ‘is entirely correct to have any number of 
portitres, providing the rooms are large enough 
not to appear clutteredup bythem. We should 
think door-hangings advisable at each of the 
several openings. They will be found useful on 
many oceasions, to secure desired privacy, 
keep off draughts, and deaden sounds. 

In regard to rugs over some other floor-cover- 
ing, we are decidedly opposed, wherever it can 
be avoided, to placing rugs on a pronounced 
carpet; one mixed in color and striking in de- 
sign, that is. After the bare boards, nothing is 
better than a plain covering of some sort; next 
best is the all-over design in one color, but this 
arrangement is so seldom really necessary that 
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FOR SUMMER 
HOMES 


AVAJO BLANKETS ARE BEST 
SUITED FOR USE IN SUMMER HOUSES. 


They are good for the porch because they can- 
not be hurt by rain. 


They are more durable than Turkish Rugs, and 
the richness of their coloring is just as 
decorative. 


The April House Beautirut 
them for Successful Houses. 


recommends 


We have recently picked up in the West a 
number of the finest examples of these 
rugs, the manufacture of which is now a 
lost art. We also have a fine assortment of 
Indian baskets, pottery, and curios. 


We will sell them at prices ranging from $2.50 
to $150.00. 


Send for price list, and we think we can please 
you. 


HERBERT A. COFFEEN 
Sheridan, Wyoming 


A beautiful line of Blankets, Baskets, and other Indian 
things can be seen at the office of 
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1501 Marquette Building, - CHICAGO 
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Most clothes—ladies’ gowns and men’s suits 
—spend more time in closets than on their 
owners. Why not use the closet time to re- 
store garments to their original shap Good- 
form Closet Sets will do this. They freshen 
the appearance of clothes while owners 
sleep. They double the capacity a closet. 
A set will save its cost in one season. The 
illustration above shows how, but buoklet 
explains in detail. It is free to those who 
send their dealer’s address as well as their own. 


Goodform Closet Sets are $3.00 each, prepaid by ex- 
press; two sets in one shipment, $5.50. Sets for Ladies consist 
of 12 Garment Yokes, r2 Skirt Hangers, 2 Shelf Bars, 2 Loops. 
Sets for Gentlemen consist of r2 Garment Yo 6 nickel- 
plated Trousers Hangers, 2 Shelf Bars, 1 Loop 


The Automatic Trousers Banger is unequaled. 
Sample, 30 cents, or 4 for $1.00 ; 6 and r Loop , by mail, 
postage prepaid by us. 
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it is seareely worth the discussion. No border 
should be used where rugs are placed over a 
carpeted floor. Our oft-repeated plea for bare 
floors, even though a trifle shabby, holds good 
still. The money used for carpets may far bet- 
ter be employed in securing a hardwood border, 
or filling the cracks between the boards of a 
badly constructed floor and painting in a thor- 
ough and lasting manner. Very often the 
boards need planing to secure a smooth surface, 
otherwise the ridges will wear out the rug badly. 
Where a carpet without rugs is used, it is 
largely a matter of preference whether a border 
is used or not. A plain center with a good bor- 
der looks rich and more up-to-date, as the shop- 
keepers term it. THE Housg BEAUTIFUL, how- 
ever, recommends always the quaint and more 
unusual styles, as showing more character and 
avoiding often superfluous ornament. A carpet- 
rug made of a small all-over figure in different 
shades of one color, and without border, the 
ends edged with a narrow black worsted fringe, 
will of itself give an air of sturdiness and liv- 
ableness that works for individualism rather 
than a show of ‘money worth, so destructive to 
real artistie merit in the home-making. The 
very fact that one dares defy public opinion 
shows courage and originality of thought and 
purpose. An excellent little book treating of 
these matters, entitled ‘‘Suecessful Houses,’ 
and published by us, will be found useful when 
questions arise concerning some of the more 
radical treatments of interior furnishings. 








The house about which I ask your advice has 
been built twenty years. The ceilings are ten 
feet high, the woodwork yellow pine, and the 
plaster poor, so that in most rooms we have 
been obliged to use paper even for ceilings, 
although in some eases a good workman has 
been able to give us a fairly good calcimined 
ceiling. I ask your advice about the hall. It 
is now papered with a figured paper in two 
tones of cream, with some gilt, with frieze and 
ealeimined ceiling. I am told a frieze anda 
figured paper are not artistic, and on no account 
must I have a papered ceiling. I prefer a plain 
ceiling, sometimes brought down on the side- 
wall as far as the picture-molding, but think this 
has a bad effect in a hall where the ceiling is 
broken for the stairway. If the ceiling were 
not so high, I should like to put in an angle- 
molding, and paper up to it, with no frieze, 
but a ten-foot ceiling needs to be lowered in 
effect. Would you advise a dado of any kind? 
For a sitting-room would you advise a plain 
paper or a striped one in two tones of one color, 
with a ceiling of figured paper brought down to 
the pieture-molding? I have no artistie furni- 
ture, and the pictures are ordinary, so I need 
not plan a background for them. M. E. R. 


There is no objection to a rather high ceiling 
in a hall, particularly when it has the good pro- 
portions of the one under diseussion. It would 
be effective to use a molding ten or even twelve 
inches wide in the angle between wall and ceil- 
ing, letting it come well down on the walls. If 
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not too expensive, a painted burlap would be 
more serviceable for wall-hangings, and would 
give a fine rich surface. It should run up to the 
molding, and noborder should beused. Not know- 
ing the color of the carpet or rugs, it is impossible 
for us to give a very positive scheme of coloring; 
but if the stairway is much used, a strong Indian 
or mulberry red would do well, the ceiling a 
deep cream. If a paper is preferred, choose 
a one-toned one in some large conventional de- 
sign, which would reduce rather than accentu- 
ate the height of the ceiling. Do not use a fig- 
ured ceiling with anything but a plain wall. 
With these red walls in the hall, a soft, strong 
green for the living-room would be charming. 
The ceiling may be a lighter green or deep 
cream, as in the hall. Molding as a cornice would 
be an addition, of course, but if the expense 
should be larger than you care for, the ceiling 
may be brought down to the picture-molding, 
which would better be a wider one than is com- 
mon, and it should be eolored—washed over in 
water-colors—in two shades, those of the walls 
and ceiling. Any furniture will look better 
against a deep, rich background, and gradually 
the objectionable pieces may be replaced by 
better ones. It is most desirable to keep each 
room in one color—that is, to use one color 
largely in walls, carpet, and furniture-covering. 
This gives a dignity, and even elegance, never 
attained by too great variety in colors. With 
a room largely in one tone, a pleasing contrast 
is made by a gay sofa-cushion, a bit of good 
broeade laid across a table or along a mantel 
shelf, or some large vase or jug, all of which 
come out richly from this restrained and not 
necessarily expensive background. With per- 
fectly plain walls a figured ceiling may be used. 
Great eare, however, in the selection of the 
paper must be given. It should be of a rather 
large design, streng and very decorative, and 
put on properly. We have seen delightful 
results, and some very sorry ones also, with this 
method of decoration. Could not some of the 
“ordinary’’ pictures be discarded, and one or 
two really good ones framed in the best manner 
be substituted? It adds nothing to hang poor, 
expressionless pictures, and often spoils an 
otherwise attractive interior. 





I am moving out on a farm, and would like 
adviee concerning decorating and furnishing a 
combined reception-room and library. The 
ceiling is nine feet high, the bay-window opens 
on a poreh facing east, and another window 
faces north. The single door opens into the 
hall, and double doors into a room that will be 
used as a bedroom. I have a Persian rug that 
will cover the floor, leaving about eighteen 
inches border. The rug is a greenish blue, with 
a little salmon pink intermingled. I also have 
a carved solid mahogany table, two mahogany 
chairs, and I shall buy a leather couch. 'The 
woodwork is yellow pine, which has grown very 
rich and red. The room is papered in staring 
raised gold paper. I have thought of having it 
painted a solid color in water-colors, but would 
like your advice concerning the treatment and 
shade. I would like to have a rich red, but 


The Right 
Mantel 


In the right place imparts 4 
touch of luxury tothe home 
that furniture will not supply. 
The mantel of wood stands 
first in artistic value—because 
of its perfect adaptation to 
the character and color of any 
surroundings. It represents 
the greatest beauty; the most 
satisfaction at the least cost. 
It is no more of a luxury than 
any other article of furniture, 
if you buy it direct from 
the maker. 
Send { for catalogue ee nin f — sna desirable 
desi :p at the Aa remarkable 
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Why try to stick things 
with something that does 
not stick? Buy 


MAJOR’S CEMENT 


you know it sticks. Noth- 
ing breaks away from it. 
Stick to Major's Cement. 
Buy once, you will buy for- 
ever. There is nothing as 
good; don’t believe the 
substituter. 


MAJOR'S RUBBER 
V/, MAJOR’S LEATHER 


Two separate cements—the best. Insist on having them. 
——ESTABLISHED 1876 
ts and 25 cents per bottle at all druggists. 


Major Cement Co., New York City. 
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The improved Shingle § Stain and preservative. 


imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
a life by penetrating the pores of the wood 


nd retarding decay. 
Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 


is easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
imoney is saved by its use 


Full information and finished samples of wood 


mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH, 
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and Periodicals 
every week 


Thinkers 
2 Students 
Writers 
Public Men 
Business Men 
and ANYONE wishing to collect 


clippings on any subject, — business 
pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
or debates, —should read our booklet, 
‘sThe Uses of Press Clippings.’’ Sent 
to any address. 











Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 
159 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
































Two Valued Opinions 


A prominent Western railway man, in speak- 
ing of the passenger service of the New York 
Central, says: ‘‘It begins right, ends right, 
and is right in the middle.’’ 

An officer of one of the transpacific steam- 


1: 


ship lines says: ‘* There is no train service 
in the world comparable with that the New 
York Central’s Lake Shore Limite 

The best is the cheapest, and the best is 
always best. ‘The New York Central stands 
at the head of the passenger lit of this 
country, and has fairly earned the title of 
‘sAmerica’s Greatest Railroad.’’ — Buffalo 


Commercial, February 14, 1890. 
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fear it would not harmonize with the mahogany 
and the rug. The ceiling is papered, and wil! 
have to be treated like the walls. I shall need 
a mahogany bookease and several chairs. I had 
thought of light willow chairs. What is your 
advice? I also would like to know some way 
to hide the iron mantel. The large double doors 
will be kept closed, but they give the room a 
bare look. What could be done with them? 
What would you advise for the border around 
the rug? What would you suggest for curtains 
and hangings? A. L. 8. 


If your rug covers the floor to within eighteen 
inches of the baseboard, you would better stain 
the floor a mahogany color, varnish and rub 
down. A wide border around the room is all 
that is absolutely necessary, leaving a square 
unfinished in the center. With the yellowish 
red woodwork and greenish blue rug, two colors 
suggest themselves for wall-hangings. We 
earnestly recommend colored burlap, if the right 
color may be obtained. It is durable, may be 
repainted, and gives a less hard and more 
pleasing surface than when the walls are 
painted. A soft, warm red would be good for the 
walls—some color that would accentuate the 
pink in the rug. The other color for the walls 
would be a greenish blue. With both these col- 
ors, a ceiling of deep cream, or even pale yellow, 
a shade probably to be found in the woodwork, 
would be the best. The red we recommend as 
the better color for walls, and we believe that 
the burlap may be ordered any shade desired 
without extra cost. With the soft red walls, 
pale yellow ceiling, picture-molding colored red 
and yellow, the hangings, particularly those at 
the large double doors, would better be of a 
bluish green tone. There are some tapestries 
to be obtained which would be excellent for this 
scheme of coloring, and some shades of velour, 
also. If the expense would not be too great, a 
pair of hangings at the large door, kept drawn 
together, and another pair drawn apart across 
the square bay-window, would: give a nice bal- 
anee of color. White or cream figured swiss 
curtains at the windows, shirred on small brass 
rods and hanging straight down from top of 
window to sill, would be attractive. The furni- 
ture-coverings would better be of the same 
tapestry as the door-hangings, with here and 
there a cushion or chair covered with red velour 
like the wall color. If the tapestry cannot be 
obtained, a greenish blue velour would be next 
best. Select your colors from the rug, only 
making the wall color much darker than the 
pink of the carpet. A flat piece of velour, red 
or blue, as the general tone of the room may 
demand, edged with a gilt galloon, should be 
laid over the iron mantel-shelf, hanging down 
ten or twelve inches. If possible have brass 
fender, and irons, ete., about the hearth, and 
possibly.a black fur rug laid across the hearth 
would be an improvement. A leather couch is 
serviceable, but it is not quite suitable for even 
so utilitarian a room as the one for which sug- 
gestions are asked. By a little waiting, one of 
the old-fashioned mahogany sofas might be 
secured, and we are persuaded that the good 
result would be worth the delay. These sofas 
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are not necessarily carved and costly; many of 
them cost less, possibly, than the office-like 
leather couch. A mahogany settee, with carved 
seat and strips of wood placed perpendicularly 
along the back, and then cushioned with mat- 
tress-like cushions on the back as well as the 
seat, makes a comfortable and very attractive 
piece of furniture, but it is much more trouble- 
some to have it made properly than it is to buy 
an old-fashioned sofa. If wicker chairs are used, 
get a pair of a kind-—very plain; have them 


painted mahogany color and cushioned in red _ 


velour. Try to keep the two colors, greenish 
blue and the soft red, prominent. Have most 
of the furniture covered alike, with a red cush- 
ioned chair here and there to blend the whole 
together. Pictures should be framed in gilt 
frames, preferably flat gilded oak. Have few 
ornaments, and these rather large and decora 
tive. A large foliage plant or two would add 
very much to the general effect. 





My dining-room is a southeast corner, but is 
so shaded by trees it is quite dark. The furni- 
ture is old oak, with brown leather upholstery 
chairs; the library, next, is green, a soft green. 

Yould saffron be good? And would you advise 
paint or burlap? N. E. T. 


Your suggestion to hang the walls of your 
dining-room with saffron is excellent. It will 
not darken the room, will harmonize nicely 
with the old oak furniture and its brown leather 
coverings, and again, make a charming contrast 
with the soft green of the adjoining library. If 
you are willing to incur the expense, use burlap 
by all means. It will probably have to be 
painted for you, as all the yellows we have seen 
in sample-books are pale shades. But the plas- 
ter walls painted give a hard surface, most un- 
desirable, we think, especially without decora- 
tion. The ceiling should be a light yellow, the 
molding two shades, saffron and pale yellow. 
A tablecloth of golden brown velour edged with 
gilt galloon would greatly enrich the room. 








I am desirous of refurnishing my bedroom to 
some extent, and as I wish a couch cover and a 
hanging for a closet door, and some cushion 
covers, I am writing to ask if you will kindly 
tell me just what you mean when you speak of 
“ehintz’’? If I should send to Chicago for it, 
can you tell me where to send? Would the 
chintz be suitable for the hanging at the closet 
door? A. J. W. 


As regards the use of the word ‘‘chintz,’’ we 
believe it to mean, usually, the old-fashioned 
glazed sort, much in vogue a generation or two 
ago, and now to be had oceasionally in the bet- 
ter shops. Most stores will be found to have an 
assortment of these goods at reasonable prices. 
The ugly thick cretonnes, which so successfully 
put the chintzes out of style, have been much 
modified, and THE House BEAUTIFUL’s use of 
the term chintz is in contradistinetion to this 
undesirable thick sort, intending to convey the 
meaning of a thinner smooth-surfaced material. 
The chintz or eretonne will be quite suitable for 
a curtain at the closet door. 
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Trains for the 
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For particulars 
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General Passenger Office 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
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EDITORI 
| i HE editor of THE Hous 


FUL has always invited 

tions from the readers 

magazine regarding his 
now he goes still further and 
readers to become contributo1 


To this end the publishers offe1 


summer months a number of ¢a 
for photographs of good archit 
good decoration. If you know 
house or a good room or a good 
or, in fact, if you have anythi 
you think would be of inter 
readers of the magazine, subn 
it may take a prize. Even if it 
win a prize, but is suitable fo 
tion, the editor will pay for 
regular rates. 

The only conditions are th: 
graphs shall not have been 1 
previously and that a few word 
scription accompany them. P| 
may be either mounted or ut 
with the name of the send 
plainly on the back. If th 
the pictures is desired, post 
accompany them. 


THE PRIZES 


The following cash prizes wi 
for photographs received at tl 


THE House BEAUTIFUL, Eldri 
Chicago, during the month of 

$5 for a photograph of th 
mer-cottage (exterior). 

$5 for a photograph of the 
room. 

$5 for a photograph of th 
ing-room. 

$5 for a photograph of th 
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$5 for a photograph of the best porch. 

$5 for a photograph of the best sum- 
mer-garden. 

$10 for a photograph of the best house. 
Photographs of at least three rooms and 
the exterior must be submitted. 

$25 for the plans of the best summer- 
house. Plans of each floor and perspec- 
tive must be submitted. The house 
should not cost more than five thousand 
dollars to build. 


The readers of this magazine may be 
interested to know that its subseription 
list has grown at a really remarkable 
rate during the last six months. The 
magazine has a field, and the publishers 
take this opportunity of thanking their 
patrons for their encouragement and 
support. But like all publishers they 
want more. They wish the magazine to 
go to every household where beauty in 
the home is appreciated. To bring about 
this result the codperation of the present 
subseribers is essential. If, therefore, 
any of the present readers know persons 
who would appreciate the magazine, the 
publishers will be grateful for their 
names and addresses. The magazine is 
supposed to be forsale at all news-stands: 
if for any reason it cannot be obtained 
the publishers should be notified at 
once. 

It is another means of codperation if 
the readers, whenever convenient, will 
patronize those who advertise in the 
magazine. The publishers accept adver- 
tising matter only from firms which are 
known to be reliable, and are therefore 
in a position to indorse the articles 
which are advertised. 
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